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TO THE PUBLIC. 


It is not the intention of the Editor of this little perform- 

ance, to uſher it into notice, in the uſual manner, by a 

pompous, and he might add, often fallacious, | Prefatory 

Diſcourse. Leaving the fuds, which it contains, to ſpeak 

for themſelves, and that the Reader, without a rude an” 
_ ticipation, may be at full liberty to form his own judg- 
ment, the Editor will only add, that it has been his inten- 
lion to render it an uſeful performance, and if it is found 
Juch, his chief aim will be accompliſhed, „ 


EDINBURGH, 
Felruary, 15th, 1793. 
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STILL oN * art of ſquirting, of 
drawing off the ſpirierious, aqueous, and olea- 
— ginous parts of a mixt body e e 
and more-terreſtrial. parts, by means of fire, and con- 
denſing them 1 re . en ee 
5 0, 510-053 r 4-08 10 86 11 

- By the Diſtillation of Se1R1Ts is to be underſtood 
the art by which all inflammable Spirits, Brandies, 


* 


Rums, Arracks, and the like, are procured from vege- 


table ſubſtances, by means of a previous Fertnentation, 
and a ſubſequent treatment of the fermented liquor by 
the Alembick, or hot 7 _ its Kr and 
——C——_— 7; 74 4+ 5 
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Bor 28 i is impoſſible 10 verd. bes hk ſrom . 
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any vegetable ſubject without Fermentation, and pre- 
vious to this Brewing 1s _ neceſſary, it will be re- 
quiſite firſt to conſider theſe operations. 
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Of Breiving, in order to tbe Production 7 inflannatle 
Wile... «> 1 
DMA 1 ** A . 6 . G 
„ Y Brewing, we mean the extracting a tincture 
1 from ſome vegetable ſubſtance, or diſſolving it in 
'F | hot water, by which means4t-becomes proper for a vi- 
nous fermentation. 
' A folutjon or fermentable tincture of this kind, may 
be procured, with prpper management, from any vege- 
table ſubſtance, but the more readily and totally it diſ- 
| folves in the fluid, the better it is fitted for ferments- 
| tion, and the larger its produce: of ſpirits. All inſpiſ- 
| | ſated juices therefore, as ſugar, honey, treacle, man- 


na, &c. are very proper for this uſe, as they totally diſ- 
ſolve in water, forming a clear and uniform ſolution; 
ut, malt; for its cheapneſs, is generally. preferred, t ths" | 
= it but imperfectiy diſſolyes in bot water The worſt 
| fort is commonly choſen; for this purpoſe and the tinc= 
[| || - ture, without the addition of hops, or 1 of boil- 
k ing it, is directly cooled ani fermented, 1715 
But in order to brew with malt to The zeal ad- 
vantage, the three following particulars ſhould be care- 
fully attended to: firſt, Ihe lubject ſhould be well pre- 
pared ; that' is, it ſhould be guſtly malted, and well 
ground: for if it be too little malted, it will prove hard 
and flinty ; and conſequentiy only a ſmall part of it 
| Uiſſolve in the water: and; an the other hand, if too 
much malted, a great part of the finer particles, or fer- 
mentable 33 will wy loſt in the operation, With 
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kind of courſe meal; for experience has ſhewn, that by 1 
theſe means, the Whole ſubſtance of the malt may, thro 
the whole proceſs; continue mixed with the tincture, 
and be diſtilled with it; whereby a larger quantity of 
ſpirit will be obtained, and alſo great part of the trouble, 

time, and expence in brewing faved. This ſecret de- 
| Pends upon thoroughly mixing, or briſkly agitatirig/ 
the meal; firſt in cold water, and then in hot; and re- 
peating this agitation aſter the fermentation is finiſhed : 
when the thick turbid waſh muſt be immediately com- 
mitted to the ſtill. And thus two operations of brew- 
ing and fermenting may very commodiouſly be reduced 
to one, to the no {mall 3 and ane of the Diſ- | 
tiller. 1 $4 {7 

The ſecond particular to be attended to, is, that the 
water be good, and properly applied. Rain water is 
the beſt adapted for brewing; for it not only extracts 
the tincture of the malt better than any other; but alſo 
abounds in fermentable parts, whereby the operation is 
quickened, and the yield of the ſpirit increaſed. The 
next to that of rain, is the water of rivers and lakes, 
particularly ſuch as waſh any large tract of a fertile 
country, or receive the ſullage of populous towns. But 
whatever water is uſed, it muſt ſtand in a hot ſtate up- 
on the prepared malt, eſpecially if a clear tincture be 
deſired; hut the greateſt care muſt be taken to pre- 
vent the malt from running into lumps or clods; and 
indeed, the beſt way to prevent this, is to put a ſmall 
quantity of cold water to the malt firſt, and mix them 
well together, after which the remaining quantity of 
weter may be added in a ſtate of boiling, without the 
leaſt danger of coagulating the malt, or what the diſtil- 
lers call, making a pudding. rp 
It has been found by experience, aha a certain de- 
gree of heat is neceſſary to extract the whole virtue of 


| mm malt this _ TY the above method, be- 
Aa. deter- 
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as . to the greateſt exactneſs, as * heat of boils 
ing water may at once be leſſened to any aſſigned de- 
gree of warmth, by a proper addition of eold water; 
due regard being had to the ſeaſon of the year, and 
the temperature of the air. This improvement, with 
that mentioned above, of reducing the two operations 
of brewing and fermentation to one, will be attend ei 
with conſiderable advantageG. * 
With regard to the proper quantity of water, it . 
be obſerved, that if too little be uſed, a viſcid clammy 
mixture "ll be produced, little diſpoſed to ferment, 
nor capable of extracting all the ſoluble parts of the 
malt. On the other hand, too much water renders the 
tincture thin and aqueous, and by that means increa- 
ſes the trouble and expence in all parts of the opera- 
tion. A due medium, therefore, ſhould be choſen > 
and experience has ſhewn, that a waſh about the good- 
neſs of that deſigned by the London brewers for ten 
ſhilling beer, will beſt anſwer the diſtiller's purpoſe. 
When a proper quantity of water is mixed with the. 
malt, the whole maſs muſt be well agitated, that all the 
ſoluble parts of the malt may often come in contact 
with the aqueous fluid, which being well ſaturated, af- 
ter ſtanding a proper time, muſt be drawn off, freſh 
water poured on, and the agitations repeated, till at 
laſt the whole virtue or ſaccharine ſweetneſs of the malt 
is extracted, and only a fixed huſky matter remains, 
incapable of n diſſolved by either hot or cold wa- 
ter. | | 
The third requiſite nanticular.j is, that ſome: certain 
additions be uſed, or alterations made, according to the 
ſeaſon of the year, or the intention of the operator.— 
The ſeaſon of the year is very neceſſary to be conſi- 
dered. In ſummer, the water applied to the malt muſt 
be colder than in winter; and in hot ſultry weather 


the tinedure mul be ſuddenly: cooled, otherwiſe it will 
| turn 
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rurn n in order to check the too great ten- 
dency it has to fermentation, when the air is hot, it wild 
be neceſſary to add a proper quantity of unmalted meal, 
which being much leſs diſpoſed to fermentation than 
malt, will greatly moderate its impetuoſity, and render 
the operation ſuĩtable to the production of ſpirits, which = 
a too violent fermentation wands in a a great mea- 
ſure, be pony and loſt. 3 80 


CHAP. 11. | 


& Fermentation | 
"HE tinQure, or, as. the viſtillers call it, ths 3 
being prepared, as in the foregoing chapter, i it is 

next to be fermented ; for, without this EY Mao no 
vinous ſpirit can be produced. 15 


Definition.) By S is meant 0 inteſline 
motion performed by the inſtrumental efficacy of wa- 
ter, whereby the ſalt, oil, and earth of a fermentable 
ſubject, are ſeparated, attenuated, tranſpoſed, and again 
collected, and recompoſed in a particular manner. 
The doctrine of fermentation is of the greateſt uſe, 
and ſhould be well underſtood by every diſtiller, as it is 
the very baſis of the art; and perhaps, if more attended 
to, a much purer ſpirit, as well as a greater quantity of 
it, might be procured from the ſame materials than at 
preſent. We ſhall therefore lay down a conciſe theo- 
ry of fermentation, before we proceed to deliver the 
Practice. 


Every fermentable e ſubject is compoſed of ale, all, 
and a ſubtile earth; but theſe particles are ſo ſmall, 
that, when aſunder, they are imperceptible to the ſen- | 
ow and therefore, when mixed with an aqueous fluid, 

they 


2 — 
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| they leave it tranſparent; neither have fermentable bo- 
clies _ taſte, except that of ſweetneſs. 


[Theſe particles are each compoſed of fait, dil, nk 
earth, intimately mixed in an actual coheſion, connect- 


tion, and union; and, therefore, when any one of thoſe 


principles too much abounds in any ſubject, ſo that an 


intimate union is prevented, the whole efficacy of the 


fermentation is either ſtopped or impaired, or at leaſt 


limited to one certain ſpecies. 


This equal connection of ſalt, oil, and earth into a 
ſingle compound particle, forms a corpulcle ſoluble in 
water; or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, this com- 
pound corpuſcle i is, by means of its ſaline particles, eon- 
vetted with the aqueous corpulcles, and moved up and 
down with them. But where theſe corpulcles are not 


thus connected with the water, a number of them join 


together, and form either a groſs, or a looſe, chaffy, and 
fpungy matter. 

When theſe compound particles are diluted with a 
ſmall quantity of an aqueous fluid, they feel clammy, 
fllippery, and unctuous to the touch, and affect the taſte 
with a kind of ropy ſweetneſs. And when a proper 
quantity of the fluid is added, a commotion is preſently. 
excited, and aſterwards a fubtile ſeparation. 

This commotion and ſeparation, firſt begins in the. 
whole ſubſtanee; for before the addition of water, the 
ſubſtance may remain in dry, folid, and large pieces, as 
in malt, ſugar, &c. which being reduced to powder, each 
grain thereof is an aggregate of many ſmaller compound 


18 


corpuicles ; theſe being put into water, diſſolve, and 


ſeparately float therein, till at length they become ſo 


_ 11 as to be inviſible, and only thicken the conſiſtence 
the liquor. 
Theſe corpuſcies being thus aden from one ano- 


thor, there next enſues a ſeparation of their component 
par- 
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particles; ; that is, the falt, the 4 and the earth are 
| divided: by the interpoſition of the aqueous particles. 
The firſt commotion is no more than a bare ſolu- 
tion; for the ſaline particles being eaſily diſſolvable in 
water, they are immediately laid hold of by the aqueous 
particles, and carried about with them. But. the ſuc- _ 
ceeding ſeparation, or fermentative motion, is a very 
different thing; for by this the faline particles are di- 
vided from thoſe of oil and earth, partly by the impulſe 
of the others in their motion, and partly by the force of 
the aqueous particles, which are now] N NN 
ing and daſhing againſt them. 0h. 
Ibis motion is performed by the water, as a fuid, 
or aggregate of an infinite number of particles; in actual 
and perpetual motion; their ſmallneſs being propor- 
tionable to that of the fermenting corpuſcles, and their 
motion, or conſtant ſuſceptibility of motion, by warmth, 
and the motion of the air, diſpoling them to move other 
ſubtile moveable corpuſcles alſo. The certain . agree» 
ment of figure, or ſize, between the aqueous particles, 
and thoſe of the ſalt in the fermentable ſubject, tends 
greatly to increaſe the commotion ; for, by theſe means, 
they are readily and very cloſely connected together; 
and therefore move almoſt like one and the ſame com- 
pound corpuſcle ; whilſt the water is not at all diſpoſedto 
cohere immediately with either the oil or earth. And 
thus an unequal concuſhon is excited in the compound 
corpuſcles of the fermentable ſubje&; which concuſ- 
ſion at length ſtrikes out the ſaline particles, looſens the 
others, and finally produces a nen of the en 
connection of the ſubject. | 
An aqueous fluid, therefore, is the true, and zee 
the only inſtrument for procuring a fermentable mo- 
tion in theſe compound corpuſcles of the ſubject; for 
were an oily fluid poured upon any fermentable ſub- 
ject, no vinous fermentation would enſue ; as the oll 
| - - eonld 


c 
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| could neither give a ſufficient. impulſe to the compound 


h corpuſcules, which are groſſer than its own conſtituent 
particles, nor divide the oily or ſaline particles of the 
ſubje& from their connection with the others, which 
detain, and, as it were, envelope or defend them en 
its action. 

FThe compound corpuſeles of the fermentable "”Y 
ect being affected by the perpetual motion of the par- 
ticles of the aqueous fluid, a proper degree of motion is 
neceſſary, or that the particles move with a proper de- 
gree of velocity, which principally depends on external 
Heat. A conſiderable degree of cold, indeed, will not 
abſolutely prevent fermentation, though it will greatly 
retard it; and a hoiling heat will prevent it ſtill more. 


A tepid or meddling degree of heat between freezing ” 


and boiling, is therefore the moſt Alm for e 
and quickening the operation. 

The admiſſion of air, alſo, though not of abfolute ne- 
key, yet greatly promotes and quickens the action, 
as being a capital inſtrument in putting in a proper de- 
gree of motion the oily particles of the ſubje&. | But 
while the air thus contributes to haſten the effect, it 
cauſes at the ſame time, by its activity, ſome remark- 
able alterations in the oily particles; for it not only 
moves, but abſolutely diflolves and diſplaces them from 
their original connections; and thus carries them off with 
itfelf from the whole maſs. And, therefore, though 
the conſideration of the air does not ſo properly belong 
to fermentation in general, yet it does in particular; 
as having an accidental power to alter every ſpecies of 
this operation; conſequently its agency ought to be well 


underſtood, either to procure alterations at pleaſure in 


fermenting the maſs, or to provent and correct im- 
nde dangers. 
The olly particles, thus ſeparated and diſſolved by 


the air are allo elaſtic, though they probably derive 
” that 
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mat property from their intercourſe with the air itſelf, 
and their being rendered extremely minute. ach 
When, therefore, an aqueous fluid is added to a fer- 
mentable ſubje& expoſed to a temperate heat, a fermen- 
tative ſtruggle immediately ariſes, the faline part of the 
compound particles being diſſolved by the continual 
inteſtine motion of the water, and carried up and down 


with it in all directions, amidſt an infinite number of 


other particles, as well fermentable as aqueous ones; 
whence, by this colliſion and attrition, the ſaline par- 
ticles are diſſolved, and ſeparated from their connect- 
tion with the oily and earthy. And as the oily par- 
ticles are the moſt ſubtile and elaſtic, they would, by 
theſe means, be thrown up to the ſurface of the liquor, 
and carried off by the air, were they not cloſely con- 
need with the earthy ones, whoſe gravity prevents 
their evaporation, and by coming in contact with others 
of the ſame kind, form aggregations, and ſink down, 
with the oily particles, to the bottom. But before 
theſe can form a bulk too large to be ſupported by the 
water, many of the oily particles are, by their frequerit 
colliſions with the aqueous fluid, ſeparated from the 
earthy ones; and, by degrees, more ſtrongly connected 
again with the ſaline ones; whilſt, on the other hand, 
the ſame ſaline particles imbibe ſome of the earthy ones, 
which being left ſingle, upon theit ſeparation from the 
oily particles, float about ſeparately in the fluid, 
And hence proceed the ſeveral different conſequerices 
of fermentation ; viz. firſt, From the ſeparation of the 
ſaline particles of the fermentable ſubje& proceeds the 
tart, ſaline, or acid taſte of the liquor; which is more 
ſenſible at firſt, before the liquor is duly compoſed and 
ſettled, or the due arrangement and connection of the 
ſaline particles with thoſe of the oily and earthy kinds, 
completed ; after which the liquor proves milder; foft- 
er, or leſs pungeat, Secondly, From the oily particles 
- | being 


" " 
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tion, we 


| than by attempting it. alta at once. 
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being | ſet at bs proceeds the bag! ſmell of the l. | 
guor, and the head or ſhining ſkin upon the ſurface. 


_ Thirdly, The earthy particles. collecting together in 


cluſters, cauſe the fluid to appear turbid, and afterwards 


u vifible earthy, or clay-like matter to be precipitated : 


and ſome of the earthy parts, in their motion, arriving 


at the head, or oily ſkin on the ſurface, cauſe it to 


thicken; and afterwards taking it down along with it, 


thus conſtitute the lees, which abound in oil. Fourth- 


ly, From this new ſtruggle or colliſion, which is pro- 
ductive both of ſolution, and a new connection in the 
ſaline and earthy corpuſcles, proceeds the ebullition in 
fermentation. And, laſtly, by the ſame repeated coali- 
tion of the oily, with the aqueous and ſaline, particles, 


the inflammable ſpirit is produced. 


7mm rk laid down a conciſe theory of fermenta- 
all now proceed to the Praftice, 


Tur waſh being brought te to a tepid, or lukewarm 


Nate in the backs, a proper quantity of a good-condi- | 
tioned ferment is Sed : but if the ferment be ſolid, it 
{ſhould be previouſly broke i into ſmall pieces, and gent] 


thinned, either with the hand, whiſp, &c. in a little of 


the tepid liquor. A complete and uniform ſolution, 


however, ſhould not be attempted, becauſe that would 


greatly weaken the power of the ferment, or deftroy its 
future efficacy. The whole intended quantity, there- 
fore, being thus looſely mixed with a moderate quan- 
tity of the liquor, and kept in a tepid ſtate, either by 


ſetting it near the fire, or otherwiſe, and free from the 


too rude commerce of the external air; more of the in- 


ſenſibly warm liquor ought to be added, at proper in- 


tervals, till the whole quantity is ſet to Nane togy- | 
ther. And thus, by dividing the buſineſs into parts, it 


may much more ſpeedily. and effeQually be performed, ; 
| The- 
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/ The whole quantity of liquor being thus ſet to work, 
3 in a proper degree of warmth, and defended 
from a too free intercourſe with the 9 air, Na- 
ture itſelf, as it were, finiſhes the procels, and renders 
the liquor fit for the ſtill. 

By ferments we mean any ſubſtance, which, being 
added to any rightly diſpoſed fermentable liquor, will 
cauſe it to ferment much ſooner and faſter than it would 
of itſelf, and, conſequently, render the operation ſhorter; 
in contradiction to thoſe abuſtvely ſo called, which only 
correct ſome fault in the liquor, or give it ſome flavour. 
Hence we ſee, that the principal uſe of ferments is to 
ſave time, and make diſpatch in buſineſs ; whilſt they 
only occaſionally, and, as it were, by accident, give a 
flavour, and increaſe the quantity of ſpirit. And, ac- 
cordingly any fermentable liquor may, without the ad- 
dition of any ferment, by a proper management of heat 
alone, be brought to ferment, and even more perfectly, 
though much ſlower, than with their aſſiſtance. | 

Theſe ferments are, in general, the flowers and fæces 
of all fermentable liquors, generated and thrown to the 
ſurface, or depoſited at the bottom, either during the act 
of fermentation, or after the operation is finiſhed. 

Two of theſe are procurable in large quantities, and 
at a ſmall expence ; we mean, beer-yeaſt and wine-lces ; 

a prudent or artificial management, or uſe, of which, 
might render the buſineſs of diſtillation much more fa- 
cile, certain, and advantageous. 

It has been eſteemed very difficult, and a great diſ- | 
couragement, in the buſineſs of diſtilling, to procure a 
{ſufficient ſtock of theſe materials, and preſerve them at 
all times ready for uſe. The whole ſecret conſiſts in 
dextrouſſy freeing the matter from its ſuperfluous moiſ- 
ture; becauſe in its fluid ſtate it is ſubject to a farther 
fermentation, which is productive of corruption; in 


which ſtate it becomes intolerably fœtid and eee | 
B 2: | The 
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The method: of expoſing i it to the air till it has ac⸗ 
quired a proper conſiſtence, is ſubject to great inconve- 
niencies ; and fo peculiar and careful a 1 
neceſſary, that it rarely ſucceeds. 

The beſt way, therefore, is to preſs it very ſlowly and 
gradually, i in a thick, cloſe, and ſtrong canvaſs bag, after 
the manner of wine-lees, by the tail-preſs, till it becomes 


a kind of cake; which, though ſoft, will eaſily ſnap, or 


break dry and brittle ee. the fingers. Being re- 

uced to that conſiſtence, and cloſely packed up in a 
tight caſk, it will remain a long time uncorrupted, pre- 
ſerve its fragrancy, and conſequently | fit to be uſed for 
fermenting the ſineſt liquor. 

The ſame method is alſo practicable, and to the ſame 
advantage, in the flowers or yeaſt of wine; which may 
be thus commodiouſly imported from abroad; or, if 
theſe cannot be procured, others of equal efficacy may 
be procured from freſh wine lees, by barcly mixing and 
ſtirring them into a proper warm liquor ; whence the 
lighter, or more volatile and active parts of the lees, 
will be thrown to the ſurface, and eafily taken off, 
and preſerved, by the above-mentioned method, in any 
deſired quantity. And hence, by a very eaſy proceſs, 
an inexhauſtible ſupply of the moſt uſeful ferments may 


be readuy and ſucceſſively procured, ſo as to prevent 


for the future all occaſion of complaint for the want of 


them, in the diitilier's buſineſs. h 
Experience has cog ge”. that all ferments a- 


bound much more in cftentia] oil, than the liquor which 


produced them ; and conſt they retain, in a 
very high degree, the ſmell and favour of the ſubject. 
It is therefore requiſite, before the ferment is applied, to | 
confider what flavour is intended to be introduced, or 
what ſpecies of ferment is moſt proper for the liquor. 
The alteration thus cauſed by” ferments is ſo conſi- 
derable, as to render any neutral fermentable liquor, of 


the 
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the fame flavour with that which yielded the ferment, 
This obſervation is of much greater moment than will 
ery be conceived; ſor a new ſcene is hereby o- 
pened, both in the aback of diftillation, and others 
depending upon ſer mentation. It muſt, howeret. be 
| obſerved, that its benefit does not extenò to malt, treat- 
ed in the common method; nor to any other ſubject 
but what affords a fpirit tolerably pure and taſteleſs : 
for, otherwile, inſtead of producing a ſimple, pure, and 
uniform flavour, it cauſes a compound, mixed, and un- 
natural one. How far the fine Stiller may profit by 
it, well deferves his attention; and whether our native 
cyder ſpirit, crab ſpirit, &c. which have very little fla- 
vour of their own, may not, by this artifice, be brought 
nearly, if not entirely, into the ſtate of ſome foreign 
brandies, ſo 9 eſteemed, is recommended to expe- 
rience. | 

It is common with diltillers, i in order to increaſe the 
quantity of ſpirit, give it a particular flavour, or im- 
prove its vinoſity, to add ſeveral things to the liquor, 
during the time it is in a flate of fermentation ; and 
theſe additions may properly be reduced we acids, 
aromatics, and oils. 

All rich vegetable juices, as treacle, honey, &c. which 
either want a natural acid, have bcen deprived of it, 
or contain it in too ſmall a quantity, will be greatly im- 
proved by adding, at the beginning of the operation, a 
ſmall quantity of the vegetable, or line mineral, acids; as 
oil of ſulphur, Glauber's ſpirit of ſalt, juice of lemons, 
or an aqueous ſolution of tartar, "Theſe additions will 
either give, or greatly improve, the vinous acidity of 
the ſubject, but not increaſe the quantity of the ſpi- 
rit, that intention being performed by aromatics and 
oils. 

All pungent aromatics have a ſurpriſing quality of 
increaſing the quantity of the ſpirit, as well as in alter- 
ing, 
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Ing, or improving, the flavour ; but their uſe requires, : 
that the fermentation ſhould be performed in clole veſ- 


Tels. And if a large quantity be intended to be added, 
care mult be taken not to do it all at once, leſt the ili. 


neſs of the ingredients ſhould check the operation.— 

But if the flavc ur be the principal intention, they ſhould 
not be added, till the operation is nearly ee After 
the ſame manner a very conſiderable quantity of any 
eſſential vegetable oil may be converted into a furpriſe- 
ingly large quantity of inflammable ſpirit ; but great 
caution is here alſo neceſſary not to drop it too faſt, or 
add too large a-quantity at a time, which would damp 
the fermentation ; it being the ſureſt method of check- 
ing, or totally Ropping this operation, at any point of 
time required. The beſt method, therefore, of adding 


the oil, fo as to avoid all inconveniencies, is to rub the 


the oil in a mortar with ſugar, which the chemiſts call 
making an olzo/accharum, by which means the tenacity 
of the oil will be deſtroyed, and the whole will readily 
mix with the liquor, and immediately ferment with it. 
The diſtiller would do well to conſider theſe obſerva- 
tions attentively, as he may thence form an advantage- 
ons method of increafing the quantity of ſpirits, and at 
the ſame time greatly improve their quality and flavour. 
But in order to put theſe obſervations in practice, 
particular regard muſt be had to the containing veſſel 
in which the fermentation 3 is performed, the excluſion 
of the air, and the degree of the external heat or cold. 
With recard to the containiny veſſel—its purity, and 
the proviſion for rendering it occaſionally cloſe, are 
chieily to be conſidered. In cleanſing it, no ſoap, nor 
other und ous body ought to be uſed, for fear of check- 
ing the fermentation ; and, for the fame reaſon, all 
irong alkaline lixiviums ſhould be avoided. Lime- 
water, or a turbid ſolution of quick-lime, may be em- 


pLOY my tor this purpoſe, without producing any ill ef- 
tet ; 
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rect; it will alſo be of great ſervice in deſtroying. a pre- 
Valling acetous ſalt, which is apt to generate in the veſ- 
. Tels when the warm air has free acceſs to them; and 
tends to pervert the order of fermentation, and, inſtead 
of a wine or waſh, produce a vinegar. Special care 
muſt alſo be had, that no remains of yeaſt, or cadaver- 
ous remains of former fermented matters, hang about 
the veſſels, which would infect whatever ſhould after- 
wards be put into them; and cannot, without the ut- 
moſt difficulty, be perfectly cured and ſweetened. 

The occaſional cloſeneſs of the veſſels may, in the 


| large way, be provided for by covers properly adapted; 


| * nd, in the ſmall way, by valves, placed in light caſks. 
heſe valves will occaſionally give the 1 vent to 
preſerve the veſſel, during the height of the fermenta- 
tion; the veſſel otherwiſe remaining F N cloſe, 
and impervious to the air. 
It is a miſtake of a very prejudicial nature, in the bu= 
ſineſs of fermentation, to ſuppoſe that there is an abſo- 
lute neceffity for a free admiſſion of the external air. 
The expreſs contrary is the truth, and very great advan- 
tages will be found by practiſing according to this ſup- 
poſition. A conſtant influx of the external air, if it 
does not carry off ſome part of the ſpirit already gene- 
rated, yet certainly catches up and diſſipates the fine, 
ſubtile, or oleaginous and ſaline particles, whereof the 
ſpirit is made, and thus conſiderably leſſens the quantity. 
By a cloſe fermentation this 1 inconveniency is avoided ; 
all air, except that included in the veſſel, being exclu- 
| ded. The whole ſecret conſiſts in leaving a moderate 
ſpace for the air at the top of the veſſel, unpoſſeſſed by 
the liquor. When the liquor is once fairly at work, 
to bung! it down cloſe, and thus ſuffer it to finiſh the fer. 
mentation, without opening, or giving it any more vent 
than that afforded it by a proper valve placed in the 
"hall which, * is not of abſolutè neceſſity, 
when 
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when 1 empty ſpace, or rather that poſſeſſed. by the | 
air, 1s about one tenth of the gage; the artificial air, 
generated in the operation, being then ſeldom ſuffi- | 
eient to open a le valve, or at moſt to endanger 
the caſk. 

This method may be practiſed to good advantage 
by thoſe whoſe buſizels 1s not very large ; but it re- 
quires too much time to be uſed by large dealers, who 
are in a manner forced to admit the free air, and thus 
ſuſtain a conſiderable lofs in their quantity of ſpirit, 
that the fermentation may be finiſhed in the ſmall time 
allowed for that purpoſe. It may, however, be ſaid, 
that the ſilent, ſlow, and almoſt imperceptible vinous 


fermentation,” is univerſally the moſt perfect and ad- 


vantageous. 

During the whole courſe of this operation, the veſſel 
ſhould be kept ſrom all external cold, or conſiderable 
heat, in an equal, uniform, and moderate temperature. 
In the winter, a ſtove-room, ſuch as is common in Ger- 
many, would be very convenient for this purpoſe ; 


the vellel being placed at a proper diſtance from the 
ſtove: but at other ſeaſons no particular apparatus is 


neceſſary with us, if the place allotted for the buſineſs 
be but well defended from the ſummer's heat, and the 
bad effects of cold bleak northern winds. | 

The operation is known to be perfected, when the 
hifling or bubbling noiſe, can be no longer heard, uporr 
applying the ear to the veſſel; and alſo by the liquor | 
appearing clear to the eye, and having a pungent ſharp- 
neſs on the tongue. And that it may fully obtain 
ticle properties, and be well fitted to yield a pure, and 
perfectly vinous ſpirit by diſtillation, it ſhould be ſuf- 


fered to ſtand at reſt in a ſomewhat cooler place, if 
poſſible, than that in which it was fermented ; till it 


has thoroughly depoſited and cleanſed itſelf of the groſs 
lee, and become perfectly tranſparent, vinous and fra- 


grant; 
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giant; in which ſtate it ſhould be committed to the 
ſtill, and the ſpirit thus obtained will not only exceed 

that obtained in the common way, in quantity, but al- 
fo in fragrance, pungency, and vinofity. 


CHAP. It. 


of Difillation in general.” 


Avin, i in the two preceding chapters, laid down 

the beſt methods of brewing and fermentation, 
we ſhall now proceed to the method of diſtillation. . 

And in order to lead our readers methodically thro! 
the path which lys before them, we ſhall begin by ex- 
plaining the principles of diſtillation; or the method 
of extracting the fpirituous parts of bodies. 

To extract the fpirits is to cauſe fuch an action by 
heat, as tc cauſe them to aſcend in vapour, from the bo- 
dies which detain them. 

If this heat be natural to bodies, fo that the ſepara- 
tion be made without any adventitious means, it is cal- 
led Fermentation, which we have already explained. 

If it be produced by fire, or any other heating power, 
in which the alembic is placed, it is called Digeſtion, or 
Diſtillation : Digeſtion, if the heat only prepares the 
materials for the diſtillation of their ſpirits ; and Di- 
ſtillation, where the action is of ſufficient efficacy to cauſe 
them to aſcend in vapour, arid diftil. ' -_ 

This heat is that which puts the inſenſible parts of a 
body, whatever it be, into motion, divides them, and 
cauſes a pa ff age forthe ſpirits encloſed therein, by diſ- 
engaging them from the phlegm and the earthy particles 
by whick they are enclofed. 

Diſtillation, conſidered in this light, is not unworthy 
the attention and countenance of the learned. This art 
is of infinite extent; whatever the earth produces, flow- 
Cc er 
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ers, fruits, ſeeds, ſpices, aromatic and vulnerary plants, 
edoriferous drugs, &c. are its objects, and come under 
its cogniſance; but we generally confine it to liquids of 
taſte and ſmell; and to the ſimple and ſpirituous wa- 
ters of aromatic and vulnerary plants. With regard to 
its utility, we ſhall omit ſaying any thing here, as we 
ſhall sive b proofs of it in the ſequel. 


CHAP. 2 


Of particular D Hillalion. 


— 


| * 


T8TILLATION is generally divided into three 

kinds; the firſt is called diſtillation per gſcenſum, 
which is when the fire, or other heat, applied to the 
alembic, containing the materials, cauſes the ſpirits to 
aſcend. This is the moſt common, and indeed almoſt y 
the only kind uſed by diſtillers. 


The ſecond is called diſtillation per deſcenſum ; which 
is, when the fire being placed upon the veſſel precipi- 
tates, or cauſes the ſpirit to deſcend. This kind is 
hardly ever uſed by altilers, but to obtain the eſſence, 


or oil, of cloves. 


The third is ORE" We”. per latus, or 8 
diſtillati>n ; but this, being uſed only by chemiſts, we 
hall ſay nothing farther of here, 


Wich reghnd to the different nl of Lifillation, 
occaſioned by the different veſſels or materials made uſe 
of to excite heat, improperly called diſtillation, they are 
of various kinds, and ſhall be explained as they occur 
in the work. . 

'There are various kinds of diſtillation, fone of which 


ariſe from the different conſtructions of alembies ; ſuch 
| | are 


a” 
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are the diſtillation by the common Alkinbic; with a 
Refrigeratory, the Glaſs Alembic, the ſerpentine Alem-" 
bic, and the Retort : others are produced from the heat 
ſurrounding the Alembic ; ſuch as the diſtillation in 
Balneum Marie, the Vapour, the Sand, the Dung, and 
the Lime Baths. : 

Theſe different methods of diſtillation we ſhall ex- 
plain, in enumerating the operations in W they are 
moſt proper. 

= c HAP. v. 


07 the Accidents that too often hates in performing the 
2 Proceſſes of Di fiillation. 


Mono the accidents which frequently happen in 
diſtilling, the leaſt of all is for the operation to 
miſcarry, and the ingredients to be loſt. 

And this being a ſubject of the greateſt 1 importance, 

we ſhall treat it with all poſſible accuracy. 
All accidents are occaſioned by fire, their primary 
cauſe; by want of attention they get too much head, 
and fear often ſuffers them to become irremediable. 

The firſt accident which may happen by the fire, is 
when a diſtiller, by too great heat, cauſes the ingredi- 
ents to be burnt at the bottom of the ſill ; by theſe 
means his liquor is ſpoiled by an empereumatic taſte, 
and the tin is melted off from the alembic. An empe- 
reuma reſembles the ſmell of burnt tobacco, and is pro- 
duced in liquors by too great a degree of heat. To 
illuſtrate this, diftil any fruit, lowers, or any aromatic 
whatever; but eſpecially ſomething whoſe ſmell is very 
volatile, draw off only the beſt, unlute the alembic, and 
what remains in the ſtill, will be found to have a v ; 
diſagreeable ſmell ; whence it follows, that if a little 
more had been drawn off, it would have {ſpoiled what 
was $ before obtained, 

C2. Ic | 
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If the fire be too violent, the extraordinary ebullition 
of the contents cauſes them to aſcend into the head ; - 
and if a glaſs alembic, they fall ignited into the recipi- 
ent ; the heat breaks it, the ſpirits are diſhpated, and 
Elen take fire from the heat of the furnace. 

If the fire be too ſtrong, the bottom of the ſtill be- 
comes red hot, the materials inflamed, and conſequently 
the fire n the recipient. 

When an earthen alembic is uſed, the cloſeſt atten- 
tion is requiſite to keep the ſire from burning the ma- 
terials at the bottom. The head, which is always of 
glaſs, burſts, and the ſpirits are ſpilt, and often catch 
fire. And the remedy becomes the more difficult, as 
earth nie the fire much longer than a common alem- 
=— 

If the alembic be not firmly fixed, it is ſoon mnt . 
out of order, falls down, and unlutes itſelf ; thus the 
liquor is ſpilt, and the vapour ſets the ſpirits on fire. 

If all the joints be not carefully luted, the ſpirits, at 
their frſt-effort, iſſue through the leaſt aperture, run 

into the fire, which is propagates into the alembic by 
the vapour. 

In diſtillations where the phlegm afcends firft, its 
humidity penetrates the lute, and looſens it, fo that 
when the ſpirituous vapours aſcend, they are expoſcd 
to the ſame accident. 

Laſtly, when the recipient is unluted, eſpecially if 
near full, without the greateſt circumſpection, the ns 
will be dpi, and ſo catch fire. 


Hitherto I have given only a ſimple account tof what 
daily happens to diſtillers; but the conſequences of 
theſe accidents are infinitely more terrible than the ac- 
cidents themſelves: for an artiſt to loſe his time, his 
labour, and goods, is no ſmall matter; but it follows, 
from * we have premiſed, chat both his life and for- 
tune 
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tune are in danger from theſe cnnflagraatibun. FOR 
ces of the former are too common, as well as thoſe of 
the latter, relating to the danger to which the operator 
is expoſed. The ſpirits catch, tlie alembic and recipi- 
ent fly, and the inflamed vapour becomes preſent death 
to all who breathe it. 

The rectifiers, who perform the moſt dangerous ope- 
rations of diftillery, are particularly expoſed to theſe 
terrible accidents ; the fineneſs of the ſpirit at the ſame 
time that it renders it more inflammable, alſo cauſes the 
fire to ſpread with greater rapidity. And when their 
ſtore-houſes are once on fire, they are ſeldom © or never 
ſaved. 

Poſſibly I may be cenſured for my meli upon 
this head; indeed the importance of it requires the 
moſt particular diſcuſſion; but intending to ſpeak of 
the methods proper to prevent theſe accidents, I ſhall 
cloſe this chapter with recommending the ſubject of it 
to the ſerious reflection of all concerned in diſtillation. 

And it being hitherto omitted, though of all others it 
requires the attention of the diſtiller; I ſhall further ob- 
{erve, that theſe operations ſhould never be left to ſer- 
vants. What can be expected from ignorant perſons? 
Fear will ſeize them, when the greateſt preſence of mind 
is requiſite. Let us now proceed to the method of 
preventing, or at leaſt leflening, their effects. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Methods of preventi 12 Acciderts. 


O have informed the reader of the accidents 
which happen in diſtilling, would have been 
of little conſequence, without ſhewing, at the ſame 
time, the methods of preventing them. In order, there- 
Fore, to fortify him inn the terror which the fore- 


going 
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going er may have excited, we ſhall VER point 
out the medics for all ne cafes before ſpecified. 


To prevent accidents, two things eſpecially muſt be 
known and adverted to. 

Fin, The knowledge of the fire, which depends on 
the fuel, whether wood or coal. 

Secondly „The manner of Juting ſo as to prevent. the 
vapours from eſcaping through it, and, by thoſe means, 
feiting the whole on fire. 

The hardeſt wood generally makes the quickeſt fire, 
fuch as beech, oak, holm, elm, &c. The white woods, 
as the aſh, the poplar, the willow, and the birch, make 
a milder fire. This holds good alſo of the coal made 
of theſe two kinds of wood; and, conſequently, the 
nature of the wood or coals he determine the fire, and 
the action of this mult be proportioned to the effect in- 
tended to be produced by it. That is, the capacity of 
the alembic, the matters to be diſtilled, and their quan- 
tity. The ſame may be faid of pit-coal, which 1 in gene- 
rally uſed in this country. 

It is evident, that the larger the alembic, the more 
ſire is neceffary, What has not been digeſted, alſo, re- 
+ quires more fire than that which has been prepared by 
that operation. Spices require a ſtronger fire than 
ficowwers ; a diſtillation of ſimple waters more than that 
of ſpirituous liquors. 

Ihe ſureſt way of aſcertaining the 8 degree 
of fire, is to regulate it by the materials, as they are 
more cr Teſs diſpoſed to yield them ſpirits, &c.; and 
this is done as follows. The operator muſt not leave 
the alembic, but attentively liſten to what paſſes within, 
when the fire begins to heat it. When the ebullition - 
becomes too vehement, the fire muſt be leſſened, either 
buy taking out ſoine of the * or covering it with aſhes 

0. aud. 12255 . 
It 
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It requires a long experience in the ſeveral caſes, be- 
fore a diſtiller can acquire a competent knowledge in 
this important point. Nor is it poſſible to determine 
the degree of fire from the quantity of fuel; judgment, 
aſſiſted by experience, muſt ſupply this defect. 

Every thing being determined with regard to the 
degree of ſire, we ſhall now Progeed to explain the 

method of luting alembics. 

By the term Juting an alembic, we mean, the Wang 
the joints through which the ſpirits might tranſpire. 

| Lute is a compoſition of common aſhes, well ſifted, 
| ad ſoaked in water; clay, and a kind of paſte made of 

meal or ſtarch, are alſo uſed for this purpoſe ; which, 
As I before obſerved, is to Cloſe all the joints, &c. in 
order to confine the ſpirits from tranſpiring. | 

Good luting is one of the ſureſt methods of prevem- 
ing accidents. . An alembic, where all tranſpiration is: 
prevented, having nothing to fear but the too great 
fierceneſs of the fire; and that may be regulated by the 
rules already laid down. 

The refrigerating alembic is moſtly uſed. The bo- 
dy and the head are joined to each other; but notwith- 
ſtanding the greateſt care be taken in luting the junc-" 
ure, there will ſtill be ſome imperceptible interſtice for 
tranſpiration ; and the leaſt being of the greateſt con- 
ſequence, a piece of ſtrong paper ſhould be paſted over 
the joint, and the alembic never leſt till the ſpirits be- 
gin to flow into the recciver, in order to apply freſh pa- 
per, if the former ſhould contract any moiſture. ' The 
maſter himſelf ſhould carefully attend to this, and what- 
ever precaution may have been previouſly uſed, the 
eye muſt be conftantly upon it. | 

The alembic, when vinous ſpirits are diſtilled, ſhould . 
be luted awith clay, carefully ſpread round the joinings, 

in order to prevent all tranſpiration ; becauſe the conſe- 
quences here are terrible; for when the fire catches a 
: 1 5 large 
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large quantity, i it is often irremediable. Beſides, as this 
earth cracks in drying, it muſt be often moiſtened, and 
freſh applied, on the firſt appearance of any occaſion 


for it. 


The retort is alſo Juted with day but as glass re- 


Te. 


-torts are alfo uſed, they are often coated with the fame 
| day, to prevent their * by the intenſeneſs of the 


Laſtly, the earthen and glats alembies are luted with 
paper and paſte as above.—Having thus explained the 
conſequence of circumſpeQion with regard to lute- 

ing, andthe degree of fire, we ſhall now proceed to the 


third method of preventing them, and eloſe this chap- 


ter with a ſhort obſervation on portable furnaces; which 
is, that alembics being never thoroughly ſecure on this 
kind of furnaces, a hook ſhould be faſtened to the re- 


frigerant for fixing it to the wall. 


HA F. r 


of 1b; Remedies for Accidents when they beter. 


TOrwrTHsTANDING the beſt rules, ind: the frict- 
eſt obſervation, it is impoſſible entirely to prevent 


— and therefore it is of no leſs importance to 
Point out the remedies on thoſe occaſions. | 


The moſt effential are, eourage, and preſence of mind; 


fear only increaſing the misfortune. 


Firſt, If the fire be too Aalen, it muſt be covered, 


but not ſo as totally to prevent its action, as by thoſe 
means the proceſs of the diſtillation would be interrupt- 
ed, and rendered more difficult, and leſs perfect. 


Seconil „When the ingredients burn, which you will 


foon diſcover by the ſmell, the fire muſt be immedi- 
ately put — in order to prevent the whole charge of 


the 
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the ſtill being entirely ſpoiled, which would otherwiſe 
Inevitably be the conſequence. 

_ Thirdly, If the ſpirits ſhould catch fire, the firſt care 
1s to unlute immediately the receiver, and ſtop both the 
end of the beak, and the mouth of the receiver with 
wet clothes. 

Ihe fire muſt then be put out, iid if the flame iſ 
ſued through the luting the joints muſt be cloſed with 
a wet cloth, which, together with water, ought never 
to be wanting in a 'diſtil-houſe. | 

Fourthly, If the alembic be of earth, and the contents 

burn at the bottom, the fire muſt immediately be put 
out, the alembic removed, and water thrown upon it, 
till the danger is over; and, for farther ſecurity, cover- 
ed with a wet cloth. 
Fifably, If, after all your care in cloſing the junctures 
to prevent tranſpiration, you perceive any thing amiſs, 
while the ſpirits are aſcending, apply clay, or any other 
_ compoſition, in order to ſtop the aperture, and have al- 
ways a wet cloth ready to ſtifle the ne if the ſpirits 
ſhould take fire. 

Srxthly, If the heat detaches the lute, or it becomes 
moiſt, immediately apply another, having always ready 
what is neceſſary for performing it. Should the tran- 
ſpiration be ſo violent, that you cannot immediately 
apply a freſh lute, clap a wet cloth round the joint, and 
keep it on firm and tight, till the ſpirits have taken their 
courſe. But if, notwithſtanding all your efforts, the 
tranſpiration ſhould increaſe, ſo that you fear a confla- 
gration, remove the receiver as ſoon as poſſible from 
the fire, and afterwards your alembic, if portable; but 
if otherwiſe, put out the fire immediately. 

veventhly, The charge being worked off, be cautious 
in luting the receiver, that nothing be ſpilt on the 
furnace, and carry it to ſome diſtance from it, that the 
{pirits exhaling may not take fire. 


D Loft ly, 
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Lach, Obſerve, that wherever a mn; is required, 
there muſt be no candle uſed; for the ſpirituous va- 
pours eaſily take fire, and propagate the flame to the 
veſſels from whence they iſſue. 


All that has hitherto been fold concerns only the ma- 
nagement of the alembic; but what remains is ſtill more 
intereſting, and relates to thoſe who work it, that they 
oy not, by conquering the accident, deſtroy them- 
elves. | 
On diſcovering any of the above accidents, when the 
flame has not reached the ſpirits, let the remedies al- 
ready mentioned be applied, either with regard to the 
lute, or the violence of the fire. - 5 
But if the flame has reached the alembic, the follow- 
ing precautions are to be uſed. 
The operator muſt not approach the alembic with- 


out a wet cloth over his mouth and noftrils, it being 


immediate death to inhale the inflamed vapour. 

In haſtening to ſtop any accident, be careful to ap- 
proach the {ide oppoſite to that whither the air impels 
the flame; for, without this precaution, you would be 
involved in it, and could not, without the utmoſt diſh- 
culty, extricate yourſelf from it. | 

If, notwithſtanding this precaution, the eddy of the 
air ſhould force the flame to your ſide, quit the place 
immediately, and do not return till its direction be 
changed, alway s taking care to have a wet linen cloth 
before your noſe and mouth, and keep yourſelf on the 
fide oppoſite to the direction of the flame: and alſo to 
have another ſuch cloth, in order to ſmother the flame, 
and cloſe the creviſe through which the ſpirits iſſue. 

Should it be your misfortune to be covered with in- 
flamed ſpirits, wrap yourſelf in a wet ſheet, which 
ſhould be always ready for the purpoſe. Self. preſer- 


vation 1s of too great importance that any of theſe pre- 


cautions 
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cautions ſhould be omitted, in ſuch a variety of dun- 
gers. 

If the fire hab let fach a head that it cannot be 
ſtopt, the receiver muſt be broke, and the alembic, if 
portable thrown down ; but no perſon muſt be ſuffered 
to go near them, eſpecially ole whe are ſtrangers to 


the bulineſs, 


In a deſperate caſe, like that obs a large quantity of 
rectified ſpirit taking fire, if time permit, the communi- 
cation of this beak of the alembie with the recipient, 
which is uſually a caſk, muſt be cut off by cloſely ſtop- 
ping the bung; and be ſure no candle come near the 


receiver; leaving the reſt, as the danger woulſt be too 


great to expoſe one's ſelf to the flames of a large charge, 
and _ diſtiller's ſafety ſhould be principally conſt. 
dere | 

thought it my duty to give my render theſe infor- 
mations, and hope that, in the practice of diſtillation, 


he will find them of __ advantage. 


CHAP. — 


On the Neceſſity of often cooling the a as another 
Mean of fru, Accidents. : 


HE refeigarant | is fo eſſential a part of the TR 

bic, that for want of it ſeveral other expedients 

are made uſe of to perform its office, for cooling thoſe 

whoſe capacity, brittleneſs, or whoſe conſtruction will 

not admit of their having any. 

Ihe refrigerant is uſually in proportion to o the capa- 

_ City of the alembic, for which the following may ſerve 

for a rule, that the capacity of the refrigerant ſhould be 
to that of the alembic, as 14 to 8: : 

The neceflity of cooling the head of the alembic is 


| ſelf-evident to all who have the leaſt knowledge of di- 
D 2 . 
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ſtillation, as it condenſes the ſpirits, cools them, and 


cauſes them to flow into the receiver, which, if of glaſs, 
would otherwiſe be broken by the heat; and conſe- 


quently ſerves to prevent conflagrations. 


The alembics of the Baſneum Marte, and the vapour 
bath, ought alſo to have refrigerants, like the common 
alembic, unleſs they are of glaſs. 

Thoſe of earth and glaſs are cooled, as we have al- 


ready obſerved, with a wet cloth, which is alſo uſed to 
cool the head of other kinds of alembics. But it is not 


difficult to contrive one which may, be e in a re- 
frigerant; ſuch as the following. 
To a common ſmall till apply and lute a worm, or 


long tin or pewter tube, forming ſeveral circumvolu- 
tions, of the ſame circumference with the body, in or- 


der to give it ſome elevation, place this worm in a re- 
frigerant, proportioned to the alembic. If the capacity 
of the alembic ſhould make it bear too much on the 
neck of the matrals, it may be ſupported by a trevit of 


the ſame circumference as the body itſelf; the extre- 


mity of the worm may have a beak projecting beyond 

the ſide of the refrigerant, for © conveying the ſpirits 1 in- 

to the receiver. . 
This apparatus will be attended with little expence, 


will ſave the diſtiller the trouble of being perpetually 


cooling the head of the alembic, and is ſuch a ſafe- guard 
againſt accidents, that if the worm be well luted, no- 
thing need be apprehended, but from the violence of 


the fire. 


This method of practice, e is productive of 
three valuable particulars. The firſt is, that, by cool- 
ing the ſpirits, it preſerves the receiver, and obviates the 
accidents ariſing from their heat. The ſecond is, that 
the ſpirits being kept in a moderate heat, the tranſpira- 


tion is leſs, and conſequently the ſpirits procured by the 
ope- 
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operation have more taſte, ſmell, and fragraney than 
they would otherwiſe have had. 

Experience demonſtrates, that when the ſpirits flow 
hot into the receiver, however attentive the diſtiller 
may be to lute the junctures of the alembic, there will 
be a very ſenſible evaporation, which, even in ſimple 
; Waters, greatly depreciates the goodneſs of the liquor. 
L.aaſtly, the third is, that t he cooling of alembics is 
what principally contributes to the perfection of the o- 


peration ; becauſe the coolneſs of the head precipitates 


the phlegm, and in the caſe of too great a degree of fire, 
and where the ebullition is too vehement, if after take- 
ing away part of the fire, or covering it, the ebullition 
ſhould continue, the head may be cooled with a wet 
cloth, till the ebullition is reduced. 

As there is a neceſlity of cooling the alembic, ſo what 
we have ſaid, cannot be too carefully obſerved. In 
fine, the contraſt of cold and heat, equally concurring, 
but by methods directly oppoſite, to the ſame proceſs, 
and the perfection of the diſtillation, is a phænomenon 
which deſerves the attention of all who _ the ope- 
rations of nature. a 


C HA P. IX. 


Of the Neæcęſſi ity 2 ating Water into the Alembic Ver 
ſeveral D iftillations, 


WO principal advantages attend putting water in- 
to the alembic. The jr} is, to prevent the loſs 
the diſtiller would incur without that precaution, and 
ſo prevent any alteration in the liquor procured by di- 
ſtillation. This we ſhall illuſtrate by an example. 
Suppoſe a diſtiller ſhould attempt to rectify ſpirits of 
wine, without puting water into the alembic. It is e- 
* that the fire will conſume part of it, which is en- 
tirely 
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tirely loſt, becauſe the ſame quantity of foitie Gant : 

be procured from it, which might, had there been any 

thing to moderate the action of the fire, which now 
eyed upon it. 

* Secondly, If liquors are impregnated with ftrong ins 
gredients, eſpecially feeds, and the quantity be ſuffi- | 
cient to abſorb all the phlegm, a great quantity of ſpi- 
rit muſt be left in the ſtill, or the ingredients will i A 
and the ſpirits contract an empyreumatic taſte, which | 
is the more detrimental to the ſpirit, as it is increaſed 
by age. 

Thirdly, If no water be put into the: FT with 
the ingredients, the ſpirit will be rendered finer by 
them, and the fire, if ever ſo little too ſtrong, will 
cauſe the ingredients to burn, and the ſpirits to con- 
tract an empyreuma; a misfortune eaſily prevented by 
this precaution. 

Thus it is a ſafe-guard againſt accidents : but beſides, 
water being mixed with the ingredients, they are at once 
prevented from burning, and the ſpirit not weakened : 
for no ſooner are the ingredients put in motion by the 
fire, than the ſpirits immediately aſcend; and the li- 
quor loſes nothing of its quality, provided the receiver 
be removed as ſoon as the phlegm begins to aſcend. 

The water, therefore, prevents the waſte of the ſpi- 
rits, and thus the diſtiller loſes nothing of his goods; 
+ whereas, without water, the ſpirits, by impregnating 
the materials, their quantity muſt be leſs. With re- 
gard to the phlegm, there is no difficulty in finding 
when it begins to aſcend, the firſt drop being cloudy, 
and when it has continued dropping for ſome time, it 
is perceived by a milky caſt at the bottom of the re- 
eeiver. | 

Laſily, The diſtiller is no loſer with regard to the 
quality of his liquor, which 1s not at all weakened there- 
by. Thus it is attended with two capital advantages, 

| the 
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32 profit of the diſtiller, and the perfection of the li- 
gquor. Let us now proceed to the different manners of 
lation, 1 


CHAP, X. 


. of the particular . e every hind of ; 
D. e 


N the third chapter we-mentioned the Coven kinds 
of diſtillation ; we ſhall here enlarge on the parti- 
cular advantages of each, and in what enen 
each is to be uſed. 
In order for diſtillation, the alembic mw bs charged 
with materials, and placed on a fire; or ſubſtances ca- 
pable of producing the ſame effect. : 


The M. ond of Diſpiling with the common ; Ref ge- 
rant Alembic. 


Turs method of diſtilling is the moſt generally uſed, 
being one of the moſt ſpeedy and profitable, as it re- 
quires fewer preparatives, and leſs time. 

To diſtil with the common alembic, the body: of it 
mult be thoroughly cleanſed, that no taſte or ſmell of 
any preceding materials may remain. The materials are 
then to be put into the alembic ; but care muſt be taken 
that the alembic be not above half full, in order that 
the materials may have ſufficient room to move, with- 
out choaking the neck of the alembic. The ſame care 
muſt be taken with regard to the head; it mutt be 
thoroughly cleanſed and dried; for it often happens, 
that ſome ſmall quantity of water 1s leſt in the rim, 
which renders the firſt ſpirits foul, and, by endeavour- 
ing to ſeparate it from the other, fone; and that the 
molt volatile part of the ſpirit, will be loſt, 

After 
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After this, the two parts of the alembic are to be 
carefully lated with ſtrong brown paper, well paſted 
on, and the noſe of the alembic luted to the worm ; af- 
ter which the fire ſhould be immediately made under 
the ſtill, leſt too long an infuſion ſhould prejudice the 
liquor. 

This alembic being worFed on an open fire, the ope- 
ration is quicker than any other; but the degree of 
fire requires a very eloſe attention; as a different man- 
agement is neceſſary to different materials. The water 
of the refrigeratory muſt be changed from time to time, 
and if the caſe requires it, the whole head, but 1 
ly the beak, muſt be kept cold. Ls 1 


Of . D Nillation in Sand, and in what Caſes it Joould 


be E 


Turs ſpecies of diltilation 18 performed | in two dif- 
ferent manners. Firſt, by covering the fire with ſand 
or aſhes, and placing the alembic upon it. This me- 
thod is very neceſſary in digeſtion, and for the perfect 
rectiſication of ſpirits. Sand is abſolutely neceſſary for 
moderating the action of the fire, when there is reaſon 
to fear the matter contained in the bottom of the alem- 
bic will burn. 

The ſecond method of ſand diſtillation, is to take the 
ſineſt river ſand, and after thoroughly wathing it, put 
into the alembic a quantity ſufficient to cover it three 
fingers deep; after which the ſtill is to be charged with 
the ingredients to be diſtilled. This ſerves inftead of 
water, in certain caſes, where the uſe of it would preju- 
dice the ingredients; as in the fine ſpirituous waters 
impregnated with the aromatic parts of flowers; the 
ſand preventing the ingredients from burning, It is 
alſo neceſſary in diſtilling rectiſied ſpirits from ſeeds. 


This operation being tiniſhed, the alembic muſt be 
| tho- 
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| thorotig hly cleanſed from the ſand, that the taſte or 
fmel] hace therein, be not communicated to any 
other charge of different ingredients. | 


07 D filling in Balneum Marir, BY its Advantages. 


Tuts method of aiftillation i is of great uſe in ſeveral 
caſes. Its operation is more perfect, and is ſubject to 
few, if any, of thoſe acciderits —— diſtillations on 
an open fire. 

In diſtilling ſweet-ſcented waters from flowers aro- 
matic plants, and others of that kind, where neither 
water nor ſpirit ought to be mixed with them, there is 
an abſolute neceſſity of uſing the Balneum Marie ; as, 
by every other diſtillation, on an open fire, the ingre- 
dients would infallibly burn. 

If ſand ſhould be made uſe of, the fire would melt the 
tin from the alembic, and the contents be in the utmoſt 
danger of being burnt. 

In diſtilling in Balneum Marie, a glaſs alembic 18 
generally uſed. The alembie is to be placed in a cop- 
per veſſel filled with water. This veilel ought at leaſt 
to be of half the height of the alembic; at the bottom 
of the copper veſſel muſt be a trivet, on which the alem- 
bic is to be placed, that it may not touch the bottom of 
the copper, becauſe when the water begins to boil, it 
_ difperſes itſelf towards the ſides, and leaving the bot- 
tom dry, the Ingredients would be in danger of burn- 
ing. 

The uſe of the Balneum Marie i is excellent for thoſe 
ingredients which require little ſpirit ; but if a copper 
alembic be uſed, be lure to place fand at the bottom, 
that the diſtilled liquor may not contract any ill taſte or 
ſmell. This method is alſo adviſable in the rectifica- 
tion of ſpirits, on account of the danger attending the 
operation when performed oi on a naked ſire. 


E. | Were 
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Were this method of diſtillation as ex 1 as that 
performed on a naked fire, no other ought to be uſed, 
becauſe it is ſubject to no accidents, and at the ſame 
time the ſpirit, &c. diſtilled is much more > fragrant bs 
grateful, 


In what Caſes , glaſs, or ganibens Alembics are to be 
_ uled ; their Advantages. and D Yo vantages. 


IN the chapter relating to 2 we have men- 
tioned the earthen alembic; we muſt now add, that it 
ought never to be uſed, except the matter to be diſtil- 
led have a ſtrong and bad ſmell, and then ſeldom above 
once, unleſs it be for ingredients of the ſame, or ſimi- 
lar, qualities. | 

This alembic being very difficult to be managed, we. 
can only recommend it in the caſe above-mentioned. 

As a naked tire is generally applied to this alembic, 

it requires a furnace where the fire may be gradually 


increaſed, on account of the accidents | to which it is 
liable. 
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The glaſs alembic is more eaſily ed as it is 
generally placed in a Balneum Marie. Its principal 

uſe is for diſtilling waters from flowers, and making 
quinteſſences; and, were it not for the length of the 
operation, it would be preferable to any other method. 

This alembic, hardly admitting of a refrigerant, a 
wet linen cloth muſt be placed on the head, and often 
changed, | 

The receiver of this 3 on not be very large, 
becauſe of the fragility of the beak ; but if it were ever 
ſo little bent into a curve, the lar geneſs of the receiver 
would be of no prejudice; becauſe then its whole 
weight would be lupported by its ſtand. | 
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Advantages ol Dj illulion performed 5 J the Vapour 
Bath. 


Turs ad differs very little 1 the Balneum 
Mariæ, and is uſed nearly in the ſame circumſtances : 


but has greatly the advantage of it in the quickneſs of | 


the operation. And LIEMERx, in the firſt part of his 
courſe of chemiſtry, affirms its nn to be more 


perfect. 


However that be, its uſe! is equal to that of the Bal- 
neum Marie ; but in diſtilling ſweet- ſcented waters, or 


flowers, ſand muſt be placed at the bottom, that the li- 


quor may not contract a taſte from the copper. 


* where Dung, Au uſts of Grapes, and A. are 
' to be uſed. 


Tres ſubſlances are rarely uſed, except in digeſt- : 


ions; and therefore of no great uſe to diſtillers, they 


uſing only hot aſhes, or a fire well covered for that 
purpoſe. 
If dung be uſed it ſt be of the hotteſt 1 viz. 


that of horſe or ſheep, and the quantity proportioned 
to the heat intended. The lime muſt be quick, and 


if the heat required be moderate, lime which has lain 
ſome time in the air muſt be uſed. 

The ſame is to be obſerved with regard to the huſks 
of grapes. But in whatever manner they are uſed, the 
digeſtion muſt be performed in a cloſe covered veſſel. 


\ 


E 2 CHAP. 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM. 


S A , Kl. 


| Q Bodies froher for nos, 


Alis chapter alone might woke a volume, were we 

to make a particular enumeration of all its parts; 

but, as we have already obſerved, we ſhall confine our- 

ſelves to the diſtillation of limple and compound wa- 

ters, &c. 

The bodies proper for diſtillation, are flowers, fruits 
ſeeds, ſpices, and aromatic plants. 

By diſtillation and digeſtion, we extract the 60 
our and ſmell of flowers in {imple waters and eſſences. 

We extract from iruits, at leaſt from ſome, colour, 
taſte, &c. 

From aromatic plants, the diſtiller draws ſpirits eſ⸗ 
ſences, ſimple and compound waters. 

From ſpices are procured eſſences, or, in the tanguage 
of the chemiſts, oils, and perfumes, and alſo pure ſpi- 
Tits. 

From ſeeds or berries are drawn ſimple waters, pure 
ſpirits; ; and from ſome, as thoſe of aniſe, fennel, and 
juniper, oil. | 

The colour of flowers is extracted by infuſion, and 

kewife by diceſtion in brandy or ſpirit of wine: the 
ſmell! is extracted by diſtillation; the ſimple water witk 
brandy or ſpirit of wine. : 

What is extracted of the colour of flowers, by infu. 
ſion in water by a gentle heat, or by digeltion in bran- 
dy or ſpirits of wine, is called, in the diſtiller's * 
the tincture of flowers. 

Tue colour of fruits is extracted in the fame manner, 
either by infuſion or digeſtion: their taſte is alſo pro- 
cured by the ſame proceſſes. But let it be obſerved, 


that the time of theſe operations muſt be limited ; for 
other 
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entails the fruit, after Cormutatutliin, would ready it 


acid. The taſte is alſo nde by diſtillation 1 in ſpirit 


af wine. 


From aromatie 5 are extracted, by the alembic, 
pure ſpirits, odours, and {imple waters. But theſe re- 


quire different methods of diſtillation. The firft by 


water or brandy only, the ſecond by rectified ſpirit, 
which will give them the greateſt excellency they, are 
capable of. 

The plants themſelves, with their nn may alſo 


| be diſtilled, which is {till better. 


From ſpices are drawn ſpirits, and oily or ſpirituous 


quinteſſences. The ſpirits are drawn by brandy, or 


ſpirit of wine, with very little water : the oils are di- 
Riilled per deſcenſum ; and the ſpirituous quinteſſences - 
by pounding the ſpices, and after infuſing them in ſpi- 
rit of wine, decanting it gently by inclination. 

From feeds are extracted {imple waters, ſpirits and 


| ole. Very few of the firſt and laſt, ſpirits being what 


- 


is generally extracted from ſeeds and berries. 

Some diſtillers, through a notion of frugality, diſtil 
ads with water; but their liquors are not to be com- 
pared with thoſe which are diſtilled with ſpirits. When 


oils are drawn from ſeeds, the operation is performed 


either by the Balacum Marie, or the vapour bath. 


We only deliver in this place, the ſirſt elements of 


each of theſe 1 which will be farther illuſtra- 


ted in the ſequel, when we treat more e particularly of 


* "wy ects. 


CHAP, XIL 


Of what is procured by Difillaticn. 


— 


Y diſtillation are procured ſpirit, eſſence, ſimple 
waters, and phlegm, 


19, pirits 
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Spirits : are very difficult to be Sui J conſider 
them as the moſt ſubtile and volatile parts of a body. 
All bodies, without eee have ſpirits, more or 


leſs. 


ese parts are an Gate ſubſtance, and, Fe | 


quently, by their own nature, 2 to a violent mo- 


tion. 

Theſe volatile partieles are more or leſs diſpoſed 1 to 
8 themſelves, as the bodies are more or leſs po- 
rous, or abound with a greater or leſs quantity of oil. 
Buy the term Eſence, we underſtand the oleaginous 
parts of a body. An eſſential oil is found in all bodies, 
being one of their conſtituent principles. 1 have ob- 
ſerved, in all my diſtillations, ſpirit of wine excepted, - 
a ſoft unctuous ſubſtance floating on the phlegm ; and 
this ſubſtance is oil, which we call eſſence; and this! 18 
vrhat we endeavour to extract. 

Simple Waters are thoſe diſtilled from plants, flow- 
ers, &c, without the help of water, brandy, or ſpirit of 
wine. Theſe waters are commonly odoriferous, con- 
taining the odour of the body from whence they are 

extracted, and even exceed in ſmell, the body itſelf. 
PBleom i is the aqueous particles of bodies ; but whe- 
ther an active or paſſive principle, we ſhall leave to the 
deciſion of chemiſts. | 

It is of the laſt importance to a diſtiller to be well 
acquainted with its nature ; many miſtaking for phlegm 
ſeveral whit and clouded drops, which firſt fall into 
the receiver, when the ſtill begins to work. Theſe, 


however, are often the moſt ſpirituous particles of the 


matter in the alembic, and ought to be preſerved. 
What has given occaſion to this miſtake, is ſome humi- 
d:iy remaining in the head, &c. of the alembic. And 
hid it been thoroughly wiped, the firſt drops would 
have been equally bright with any during the whole 
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The following remark deſerves attention. In bodies 
that have been digeſted the ſpirits aſcend firſt; where- 
as, in charges not digeſted, the phlegm aſcends before D 
the en The reaſon of this is very plain and natu- 
ral. 

In ſubſtances previouſly digeſted, the aQtion of the 
fire no ſooner cauſes the matter in the alembic to boil, 
than the ſpirits being the moſt volatile parts detach them- 
ſelves, and aſcend into the head of the alembic. But 
when the matter to be diſtilled has not undergone a 
proper digeſtion, the ſpirits, being entangled in the 
phlegm, are leſs diſpoſed to aſcend, till the phlegm it- 
ſelf ſeparates, and gives them room to fly upward. The 
phlegm, being aqueous, riſes firſt-; this is more particu- 
larly obſervable in ſpices. I am, however, inclined to 
believe, that, were the operation performed in an alem- 
bic, whoſe head was at a great diſtance from the ſurface 
of the charge, they would not aſcend high enough to 
come over the helm, but fall back again by their own 
gravity, and by thoſe means leave the ſpirits at liberty 
to aſcend. But in the common relrigenibory alembic 
this always happens. 

If this obſervation be not readily admitted, I appeal 
to experience, which I deſire may be the teſt of every 
thing I ſhall advance. 

Another obſervation, which has verified the above 
aſſertion in innuineral le. inſtances, is, that in an extra- 
ordinary run of buſineſs, when 1 had not time ſuffcient 
to digeſt the ces, I uſed to bruiſe them in a 
mortar; but, notwithſtanding the trituration, the 
phlegm firſt came over, and afterwards the Ipirivs. But 
deſire to be underſtood, that I ſpeak here only of the 
volatile parts of plants not drawn with vinous ipirits, 
but contained in a ſimple water. 

Another remark I muſt add, and which I hope will 
be acceptable to the curicus, as it has not yet been 

| | made 
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made public, though, doubtleſs, the obſervation has of: 
ten occurred to others; it is this: That in mixed char- 
ges, conſiſting of flowers, fruits, and aromatic plants, 
put into the alembic, without a previous digeſtion, the 

ſpirits of the flowers aſcend firſt; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the mixture, they contracted nothing of the ſmell 
or taſte of the flowers and plants. Next after the ſpi- 
rits of the flowers, thoſe of the fruits aſcend, not in the 
teaſt impregnated with the ſmell or taſte either of the 
flowers or plants. And, in the laſt place, the ſpirits of 
the plants diſtil no leſs neat than the former. Should 
this appear ſtrange to any one, experience Will con- 
vince him of the truth of it. . 

Another obſervation I have made on aromatic herbs; 
is, whether they are, or are not, digeſted; whether the 
ſpirits or phlegm aſcend firſt; the ſpirits contain very 
little of the taſte and ſmell of the plants whence they 
were extracted; and I have always been obliged to put 
to theſe ſpirits a greater or leſſer quantity of the phlegm, 
in order to give the ſpirits I had drawn the taſte of an 
aromatic odour of the plants; the phlegm containing 
the greateſt quantity of both. 

This obſervation J inſert, as of N uſe to thoſe | 
who practiſe diſtillation. 
Ass the term ie, often occurs in this eflay, Ican- 
not avoid pointing out its advantages, and even ſhew 
the neceſſity of uling it im ſeveral circumſtances. 

Subſtances are faid to be i dige/tion, when they are 
| Infuſed in a menſtruum, over a very flow fire. This 
preparation is often neceſſary in diſtillation ; for it tends 
to open the bodies, and thereby free the ſpirits from 
their conſinements, * wo are the better enabled 
to aſcend. 

Cold digeſtions are the beſt; thoſe made by fire, or 
hot materials, diminiſh the quality of the goods, as ſome 
part, and that the moſt volatile, will be loſt. a 
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10 order to procure eſſences, the bodies muſt be pre- 


| pared by digeſtion. It is even of abſolute neceſſity 3 
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of the proper Segen for D ifilling. 


owns of all kinds muſt be diſtilled in their pro- | 
per ſeaſons. To begiñ with the violet. Its co- 


lour and ſmell can only be extracted when it is in its 
greateſt, vigour, which is not at its firſt appearance, Nor 


When it begins to 555 8 April is the month in which 


it is in its greateſt perfection; the ſeaſon being never 
ſo forward in March, as to give the violet its Whole 


fragrancy 


he . muſt be obſerved of all other flowers. 185 5 
And let them be gathered at the hotteſt time of the day ; 


the odour and fragrancy of flowers . then in their 


greateſt perfection. 


The ſame obſervation holds good, with regard to 
fruits, to which muſt be added, that they are the fineſt, 
and of the moſt beautiful colour, eſpecially thoſe from 
which tinctures are drawn; they muſt be free from all 
defects, as the goods would, by thoſe means, be greatly 
detrimented. 

Berries and Aromatics may be diſtilled at any ſeaſon, 
all that is neren . a good choice. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Filtration of Liquors, 


ILTRATION conſiſts in paſſing liquors throvh 
{ome porous ſubſtance in order to free them from 

thoſe particles which obſcure their brightaels, > 
F No- 


— 
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Nothing i is finer than a liquor newly. diſtilled ; but 
- opaque; in order, therefore, to reſtore their brightneſs, 
ſand, paper, cloth, &c. _ 

All the attention of the diſtiller cannot, in ordinary 
_ cels, in thoſe compoſitions where they aſcend firſt, or at 
unavoidable, ſo it is alſo ſometimes neceſſary. | 

In diſtilling flowers or. aromatic plants, freſh gather- 
a conſiderable part of their fragrancy. 
18 raven off. But when, inſtead of theſe ſubſtances, 
their quinteſſences are uſed, the neceſſity ceaſes. + But 


quor, it may be rendered tolerably fine, by pouring it 
gently off by inclination, without the trouble of filtra- 


the battor. But, to render it entirely bright and fine, 


tile parts of the ſpirit from evaporating. 


—— 2 — 
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the ſyrup and colouring particles render it thick and 
they are filtrated ; which is done by patſing them chro- . 
operations, always prevent ſome aqueous particles from 
riſing with the ſpirits, either in the begining of the pro—- 
the concluſion when 14 ariſe laſt. As this is almoſt. 
ed, the phlegm riſes firſt ; and this part cannot be ta- 
ken out of the receiver without depriving the ſpirits of | 
In diſtilling ſpices, their odour being more entang- 
led, will remain in the alembic till part of the phlegm 


the phlegm commonly cauſing a cloudineſs in the li- 


tion ; the aqueous particles by their gravity, falling to 


put ſome cotton in a funnel, and pour the liquor thro” 
it, by which means the aqueous particles will be retain- 

ed in the cotton. You muſt, however, remember to - 

cover the top of the funnel, to prevent the moſt vola- 
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HE waſh, or liquor, ink prepared by, Yoda: | 

and formeritative, as direQed in the firſt and ſe- 

ona chapters of this treatiſe, the {til is to be charged 
with it, and worked off with a pretty briſk fire. But it 
ſhould be obſerved, that the only apparatus uſed in this 

Proceſs, is the alembie with a refrigeratory. | 

The waſh being of a mucilaginous nature, a ne 9h 

lar management is neceflary to prevent its burning, an 
cauſe it to work kindly in the ſtil: if it ſhould happen 
to be burnt in the operation, the ſpirit will have a moſt 


_ difagreeable flavour, which can hardly ever be removed ; 


and therefore, to prevent this ill effect, the waſh ſhould 
be diluted or made thiit, the fire well regulated, and the 
whole kept in continual agitation during the proceſs. 


The moſt judicious diſtillers always take care to have 


their waſh ſufficiently diluted, and conſtantly find their 
ſpirit the purer for it. With regard. to the fire; it may 


_ ealily be kept regular by a conſtant attendance, and ob- 


ſerving never to tir it haſtily, or throw on freſh fuel; 
and the ſtirring of the liquor in the ſtill is to be effect- | 
ed by means of a paddle, or bar kept in the liquor till it 
juſt begins to boil, which is the time for luting on the 
head ; and after which there is no great danger, but 
from the | Improper management of the fire : this is the 
common way; but it is no eaſy matter to hit the exact 
time, and the doing it either too late, or too ſoon, is 


attended with great inconvenience, ſo that ſeveral have 


diſcovered other methods; ſome put more ſolid bodies 
into the ſtill with the waſh”, others place ſome proper 
matter at the bottom and ſides of the ſtill, which are the 


Places where the fire acts with the greateſt force. 1 
1 The 
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The uſe of the paddle would however, anſwer better : 


than either of theſe methods, could it be continued du- 
ring the whole time the ſtill is working; and this may 


be done by the following method : Let a ſhort tube of 
iron or copper be ſoldered in the centre of the ſtill- 


bead, and let a croſs bar be placed below in the fame _ 
head, with a hole in the middle correſponding to that at 


the top; through both theſe let an iron pipe be carried, 
down in the till, and let an iron rod be paſſed through _ 
this with wooden ſweeps at its end; this rod may be 


continually worked by a winch at the ſtill-head, and the 
| ſweeps will continually keep the bottom and ſides ſcra- 


ped clean, the interſtices of the tube being all the time 
well crammed with tow, to prevent any evaporation of 
the ſpirit. : 

The ſame effect may, in a great meafure, be produced > 
by a leſs laborious method, namely, by placing a parcel 
of cylindrical ſticks lengthways, ſo as to cover the whole 
bottom of the ſtill, or by throwing in a looſe parcel of 
faggot ſticks at a venture; for the action of the fire be- 


low moving the liquor, at the ſame time gives motion 
to the ſticks, making them act continually like a parcel _ 


of ſtirrers upon the bottom and fides of the ftill, which 
might, if neceſſary, be furniſhed with buttons and loops, 
to prevent them from ſtarting. Some alſo uſe a parcel 


| of fine hay laid upon the looſe ſticks, and ſecured down 
by two croſs poles, laid from fide to fide, and in the 
ſame manner faſtened down with loops. Care is to be 


taken in this caſe not to preſs the hay againſt the ſides 
of the ſtill; for that would ſcorch nearly as foon as the 


waſh itſelf ; but the ſticks never will. Theſe are {imple . 
but effectual contrivances, and in point of elegance, they A 


may be improved at pleaſure. _ 
There is another inconvenience attending the diftit- 
ling of malt fpirit, which is, when all the bottoms, or 


groſs mealy ſœculence is put into the ſtill . with 
| - the 
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che liquor, the thinner part of the waſh going off in 


form of ſpirit; the mealy maſs grows, by degrees, more 
and more (tiff, fo as to ſcorch towards the latter part of. 
the operation, * The beſt method of remedying this is, 


to have a pipe with a ſtop- cock, leading from the upper 


part of the worm- tub into the ſtill, ſo that upon a-half, 


or a quarter, turn, it may continually ſupply a little 


ſtream of hot water, in the ſame proportion as the ſpi pi⸗ 
rits run off, by which means the danger of ſcorching is 
avoided, ind the, operation, at the ſame time, not in the 


leaſt e 


In Holland, the mak-difillers wok all their walks 
thick, with the whole body of meal among it; yet they ' 

| are ſo careful in keeping their ſtills clean, and fo regu 

lar and nice in the management of their fires, that tho 


they uſe no artifice at all on this head, only to charge 


the ſtill while it is hot and moiſt, they very rarely have 
| the misfortune to ſcorch, except now and then in the 
depth of winter. When ſuch an accident has once hap- 
wares in a ſtill, they are extremely careful to ſcrape, 


crub, and 1 off the remains of the burnt matter, 


otherwiſe they find- the ſame accident very liable ta 
happen again in the ſame place. But beyond all the 


other methods in uſe on this oecaſion, would be the 


working the ſtills not by a dry heat, but in a Balneum 
Marie, which might poſſibly be ſo contrived by the 
baſon being large, and capable of working a great many 


ſtills at once, as to be extremely worthy the proprie- 


tor's while in all reſpects. 

Another requiſite to be obſerved i is, that the water 
in the worm: tub be kept cool; this may be effected by 
placing in the middle of the tub a wooden pipe or gut- 
ter, about three inches ſquare within, reaching from the 
top almoſt to the bottom; by this contrivance cold wa- 
ter may, as often as neceſſary, be conveyed to the bot- 


tom of the wanne and the hot water at the top for- 


ced 
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ced eitlier over the ſides of the tub, or, which is better” 


through a leaden pipe of moderate ſize, called a waſte- 


pipe, ſoldered into the top of the tub, and extended to 


the _—_ tormed to ory away . water. | 


c H 4 P. XVI. ? : 


of the D Yſillation of M olo Ne. Spirit. 


"HE ſpirit diſtilled from moloſſes, or treacle, is very 
clean or pure. It is made from common treacle 
diſſolved in water, and fermented in the ſame manner 


as the waſh for the common malt ſpirit. 


But if ſome particular art is not uſed in diſtilling this 
ſpirit, it will not prove ſo vinous as malt ſpirit, but 
more flat, afid leſs pungent and acid, though otherwiſe 
much cleaner 'taſted, as its eſſential oil is of a leſs offen- 
ſive flavour. Therefore, if good freſh wine-lees, a- 


bounding in tartar, be added, and duly fermented with 


the moloſſes, the ſpirit will acquire a much greater vino- 
ſity and briſkneſs, and approach 8 nearer to the 
nature of foreign ſpirits. 

Where the moloſſes ſpirit is brought to the common 
proof ſtrength, if it be found not to have a ſufficient - 
vinoſity, it will be very proper to add ſome good dulci- 
fed ſpirit of nitre; and if the ſpirit be clean worked, 
it. may, by this addition only, be made to paſs on ordi- | 


nary judges for French Brandy. 


Great quantities of this ſpirit are uſed in adulteratin 


foreign brandy, rum and arrack. Much of it is alſo 
uſed alone in making cherry-brandy, and other drams, 


by infuſion ; in all which many, perhaps with juſtice, _ 
prefer it to foreign brandies. 

Mdoloſſes, like other ſpirits, is entirely colourleſs when 
firſt extracted; but diſtillers always give it, as nearly as 


1 the colour of foreign ſpirits ; the medkbits of 
per- 
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| 1 which we - ſhall explain in a ſublequene 5 


ee, TD | 


Of the Nature of n and Methed of F: Yerlling 


them n France. 


IHE 1 method of aiſtiliog W in Fins | 

need not be formally deſcribed, as it differs in no- 
| = from that commonly practiſed here in working 
from waſh or moloſſes; nor are they in the leaſt more 
cleanly or exact in the operation. 

They only obſerve more particularly to throw a little 
of the natural lee into the ſtill, along with the wine, as 
finding this gives their ſpirit the flavour for en it 
is generally admired abroad. : In 

But though brandy is extracted from wine, experi- | 


ence tells us there 1s a great difference in grapes from 


which the wine is made. Every ſoil, every climate, 
every kind of grapes varies with regard to the quantity 
and quality of ſpirits extracted from them. There are 
ſome grapes which are only fit for eating; others for 
drying; as thoſe of Damaſcus, Corinth, Provence, and 
Avignon; but not fit to make wine, 


Some wines are very proper for diſtillation, others 


much leſs ſo. The wines of Languedoc and Provence 
afford a great deal of brandy by diſtillation, when the 
operation is made in their full ſtrength. The Orleans 
wines, and thoſe of Blois, afford yet more; but the beſt 
are thoſe of the territories of Cogniac and Andaye, 
which are however, in the number of thoſe the leaſt; 
drank in France. Whereas thoſe of Burgundy and of 
Champaign, though of a very fine flavour, are impro- 

per, becauſe they yield but very little in diſtillation. | 


for diſtillation, as thoſe of Spain, the Canaries, of Ali- 
aan, 


It muſt alſo be farther obſerved, that all the wines 
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cant, of c: yprus, of St. Peres, of Toquet, of Grave, f 5 
Hungary, 4 others of the ſame kind, yield very little 
brandy by diſtillation ; and conſequently would coſt the 
diſtiller conſiderably more than he could ſell it for, — 
What is drawn from them is indeed very good, always | 
retaining the ſaccharine quality, and rich flavour of the 
the wine whente it is drawn; but as it grows old, this 
flavour often grows aromatic, and is not agreeable to 
all palates. 

Hence we ſee, that brandies always differ, according 
as they are extracted from different ſpecies of grapes: 
Nor would there be ſo great a ſimilarity as there is be- 
tween the different kinds of French brandies, were the 
ſtrongeſt wines uſed for this purpoſe. But this is rarely 

the caſe: the weakeſt, and loweſt flavoured, wines on- 
ly are diſtilled for their ſpirit, or ſuch as prove abſo- 4 

lutely unfit for any other uſe. 
A large quantity of brandies is diſtilled in Erbes 
during the time of the vintage; for all thoſe poor 
grapes that prove unfit for wine, are uſually firſt ga- 
thered, preſſed, their juice fermented, and directly di- 
ſtilled. This rids their hands of their poor wines at 
once, and leaves their caſks empty for the reception of 
better. It is a general rule with them not to diſtil any 
wine, that will fetch any price as wine; for, in this 
ftate the profits upon them are vaſtly greater than when 
reduced to brandies. This large ftock of ſmall wines 
With which they are almoſt over-run in France, ſuffi- 
eieutly accounts for their making ſuch vaſt quantities 
of brandy i in France, more than other countries, which 
Iy in warmer climates, and are much better adapted to 
the production of grapes. 5 

Nor is this the only fund of their brandies ; for all 
the wine that turns eager, is alſo condemned to the 
. ſtill ; and, in ſhort, all that they can neither export, nor 


| conſume a home, which amounts to a large quantity 
| ſince 


as 
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firice week of the wine laid in for their fatty" provi- 
| Hon, is ſo poor, as not to Ry any the time in IG 
| ing. . SLESTTIA 
Henee many ef sur Britiſm ſpirits with proper 
management, are convertible into brandies that ſhall 
hardly he diſtinguiſhed from the foreign in many re- 
ſpects, provided this operation be neatly performed. _ 
And, in particular, how far a cyder ſpirit, and a crab 
ſpirit, may, even from the firſt extraction, be made to 
refemble tlie fine and thin brandies of France, we would 
recommend to thoſe diſtillers, whoſe {kill and curioſity 
pt them to undertakings condemned by thoſe | 
8 only work mechanically, and ſcorn to deviate from 
the beaten tract, though they have the faireſt- proſpect 
of acquiring profit to 1 r a Ling wo 
ment to their county: HT, DONT = 
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N differs frojn what we ſimply eall ſugar ſptrit, 

M as it contains more of the natural flavour, or eſ- 
ntlal oil of the ſugar cane : a great deal of raw juice, 
and'gven parts of the cane itſelf being often fermented . 
„ nager, or ot; of which the rum is e 
Hence we ſee bee rum derives its dau name- 
ly, from the' cane itſelf, Some, indeed, are of opinion, 
that the unctuous and oily flavour of the rum proceeds 
from the large quantity of Fat uſed in boiling the ſu- 
gar. This pe indeed, if coarſe, will give a ſtinking 
flavour to the ſpirit in our diſtillations of the ſugar li- 
quor, or waſh, from our refinin ſugar-houſes ; ; but this 


18 nothing like the flavour of the 'rym; which, as we 
G have 
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of wine; and it is then called double diſtilled rum. 
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have already obſerved, is the effect of the noviral 4 | 
vour of. the cane. | 

Great quantities of rum are made at LAS Tg — 5 
badaes, Antigua, and other ſugar-iflands ; the En 


of making it is as follows: 


When a ſufficient ſtock of the materials is got tog 
ther, they add water to them, and ferment them in + 


the common method, though the fermentation is al- 


ways carried on very flowly at firſt ; becauſe at the 
beginning of the 8 0 for making rum in the iſlands, 4 
they want yeaſt, or ſome other ferment to make it 
work; but after this they, by degrees, procure a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of the ferment, which riſes up as a head 
to the liquor in the operation; and thus they are able 


afterwards to ferment, and make their rum with a great 


deal of expedition, and in very large quantities. 
When the waſh is fully fermented, or to a due de- 
gree of acidity, the diſtillation is carried on in the com- 
mon way, and the ſpirit is made up proof; though 
ſometimes it is reduced to a much greater degree of 
ſtrength, nearly approaching to that of alcohol, or ſpirit - 


2 


Alt would be eaſy to rectify the ſpirit, and bring it to 


- much greater degree of purity than we uſually find 
it to be of; for it brings over in the diſtillation a great 


quantity bf the oil; and this is often ſo difagreeable, 


that the rum mult be ſuffered to ly by a long time to. 


mellow before it can be uſed ; whereas, if well recti- 

fied, its flavour would be much leſs, and confequently : 

much more agreeable to the palate. _ : 
The beſt ſtate to keep rum, both for exportation, and 


other uſes, is doubtleſs that of alcohol, or rectified ſpi- 


rits. In this manner it would be eontained in half the 
bulk it uſually is, and might be let down to the com- 
mon proof ſtrength with water when neceſſary: for 


the common uſe of making punch, it would likewiſe 


{erv 


| or i eee e. 


ſerve much better in the ſtate of alcohol; as the taſte 
would be cleaner, and the ſtrength might always. be re- 
gulated to a much greater e = gone: than in 
the ordinary way. 
If the buſineſs of reQifying : rum was. more nicely! 
managed, it ſeems a very practicable ſcheme to throw 
out ſo much of the oil, as to reduce it to the fine light 
| tate of a clear ſpirit, but lightly impregnated with the 
oil; in this ſtate it would nearly reſemble. arrac, as is 
eaſily proved by mixing a very ſmall quantity of it 
with a taſteleſs ſpirit ; for it then bears a OMA near re. 
ſemblance to arrac in flavour. 


CHAP, NIX. 
Oo ger. pri. 


E mean, 1 a ſugar- ſpirit, that be from 
the waſhings, ſcummings, droſs, and waſte, of 
a fugar-baker's refining-houſe. | 

Theſe recrementitious, or droſſy parts of the ſugar: 
are to be diluted with water, fermented in the ſame 
manner as moloſſes or waſh, and then diſtilled in the 
common method. And if the operation be carefully 
performed, and the ſpirit well rectified, it may be mix- 
ed with foreign brandies, and even arrac in a large pro- 


portion, to great advantage; for the ſpirit will be found | 


ſuperior to that extracted from treacle, and conſequent- 
ly more A for theſe uſes. | 


CHAP. _ 
of Raifin-Spirits. 
Y raifin-(pirliay: we underftand that extracted from 


raiſins, after a y_ fermentation. 
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gs In 4 to eutract this ſpitit, the raiſins muſt he n- 
. fuſed in a preper quantity of water, and fermented in 
the manner deſcribed in the chapter on fermentation. 
When the fermentation is completed, the whole is to 
be thrown into the ill; and the ue extracted by a 
Ty ſtrong fire. ” 

The reafon why we direct a firong * is, ee 
that by thoſe means a greater quantity of the efſential oil 
will come over. the helm with the ſpirit, which will 
render it much fitter for the diſtiller's purpoſe z for this 

ſpirit is generally uſed to mix with common malt 
goods; and it is. ſurpriſing how far it will gg in this 
reſpect, ten gallons of it being often ſufficient to give a 
determined flavour, and agreeable vinoſity to a whole 
maſs of malt ſpirits. 

It is therefore well worth the diſtiller's while to en- 

_ deavour at improving tlie common method of extract- 
ing ſpirits from raiſins; and perhaps the following 
hint may merit attention: 

When the fermentation is completed, and: the Rill 
charged with fermented liquor, as above directed, let 
the whole be drawn off with as briſk a fire as poſſible; 
but, inſtead of the caſk or can generally uſed by our. 
diftillers for a receiver, let a large glaſs, called by che- 

miſts, a ſeparating-glats, be placed under the noſe of 
the worm, and a common receiver applied to the pour 
of the ſeparating-glaſs; by theſe means the eſſential vil. 
will ſwim upon the top of the ſpirit; or rather low wine 
in the ſeparating-glaſs, and may be eaſily preſerved at 
1 the end of the operation. 
s] The uſe of this limpid eſſential vil is well kaown to 
i diſtillers; for in this reſides the whole flavour, and con- 
1 | ſequently may be uſed to the greateſt advantage in give- 


ing that diſtinguiſhing taſte, and true ee to the 
common malt ſpirits. 


After the oil is ſeparated from the low wine, the li- 
quor 
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quor may be roctifled in Baluenm Mariæ into à pure, 
and almoſt taſteleſs ſpirit, and therefore well adapted to 
make the fineſt compound cordials, or to imitate, ot 
mis with the fineft French brandles, arracs, &. 
In the ſame manner a ſpirit may be obtained from 
cyder. But as its particular flavour is not ſo deſirable 
as that obtained from raiſins, it ſhould be diſtilled in a 
mbre gentle manner, ; and carefully rectified in the man- 
ner we ſhall ſhew in the chaptef on rectification; by 
' which means a very pure and almoſt inſipid ſpirit will 
be obtained, which may be uſed to very great advan- 
tage in Imitating the beſt brandies of France, of in 
ES the ow ripen mand: or cofdlals. 


c i A r. xxl. 
0 Arract 
— is ante meant by the term arracs, 


are ſpirits extracted from the fermented juice 


of certain trees common in the Eaſt Indies, particularlx 


thoſe, of the cocoa or palm-tree. The whole proceſs 
of making arrac is e in the following man- 
ner; 

In order to procure the ebene juice for this pee 
ration, the perſon provides himſelf with a ſufficient 
number of ſmall earthen pots, with bellies and necks, - 
_ reſembling our common glaſs bottles; a number of 
| theſe he faſtens to his girdle, or to a belt acroſb his 
ſhoulders; and climbs up the tall trunk of: the co 
tree: having reached the boughs of the tree, he cuts 
off with a knife certain ſmall buds, or buttons, applying 
immediately to the wound one of his bottles, and 
faſtens it, with a ſtring to the bough. In this manner 
he proceeds till he has fixed his whole number of bot- 
tles, . hich ſerve as receivers to the juiee diſtilling from 

e the 
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the wounds. This operation is generally Ws nedi in 
the eyening, a greater quantity of juice flowing from 
the tree in the night than in the day. The bottles are 
next morning taken off, and the liquor emptied into a 
proper veſſel, where it ſpontaneouſſy ferments. As 
ſoon as the fermentation is completed, the liquor is 
thrown into the ſtill, and drain down to a low wine; 
but ſo very poor and dilute, that they are obliged to 
rectify it in another ſtill, to that weak kind of proof ſpi- 
rit we generally ſee it; for though it appears bubble- 
Proof, it rarely contains more than a ſixth, and ſome- 
times only an eight of alcohol, all the reſt being no 
more than an acidulated water, which might. be ſup- 
plied from any common ſpring. Why arrac appears 
bubble-proof, when in reality ſo far below what we 
mean by proof, is not ſo great a myſtery as at firſt - 
fight it appears to be; for this kind of proof is entirely 
owing to a certain tenacity of the parts of the liquor, 
or to the particular property of the oil nne in 
ö the ſpirit. 
18 From this account of arrac, it ſhould ſeem tio very 
difficult matter to imitate it here. And, perhaps, the 
whole difficulty lys in procuring a pure and inſipid ſpi- 
rit; for it is ridiculous to attempt it with our common 
| malt ſpirit. With regard to the flavour of the arrac, it 
| may be effectually imitated by ſome eſſential oils _ 
procurable. ; 
1 Hence we ſee of what prodigious 1 a pure 
and inſipid ſpirit would be to diſtillers, and conſequent- 
ly the great encouragement there is to attempt the diſ- 
covery. Perhaps a ſpirit of this kind may be extract- 
ed from ſugar properly refined. The hint is worth 
proſecuting; and the writer of this eſſay, from repeat- 
ed experiments, is abundantly convinced the thing is 
Practicable. Had he entirely ſucceeded, he would rea- 


dily have communicated the whole for the benefit of 
his 


— 


flavour of the ſpirit that comes over in the operation. 
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his ll; : but is now obliged to defer, till ſome fu- 
ture opportunity, the reſult of his enquiries, _In- the 


mean time, he would recommend the proſecution of 


this hint to thoſe diſtillers, who endeavour to improve 
their art, and advance it nearer to perfection. 
Since arrac is a ſpirit extracted from the j Juice of the 


cocoa-tree, it might perhaps be worth enquiring how 


nearly it might be imitated by fermenting and diſtilling 
the juices of the birch and ſycamore-trees. ' We ſhould, 
by theſe means, obtain a Britith arrac and, perhaps a 


| i irit equal in flavour, to that imported from Batavia. 


When the caſk, in which. the arrac is imported, hap- 
pens to be decayed ; or the liquor touches any nails, or 
other iron, it difolves part of it, and, at the ſame time, 
extracts the reſinous parts of the oak, by which means 
the whole liquor in the caſk acquires an inky colour. 
In order to whiten'and clarify arrac, which has con- 
tracted this colour, a large quantity of new or ſkimmed 
milk muſt be put into the caſk, and the whole beat to- 
gether, as vintners do to whiten their brown wines; 
by theſe means the inky colour will be abſorbed by 


the milk, and fall with it to the bottom, ſo that the 


greateſt part of the arrac may be drawn off fine; and 
the remainder ' procured in the fame. condition by be- 


ing hltrated through a conical flannel bag. 


CHAP. xXII. 
Of Ree e 
OHens are lend methods of performing this ope- 


ration; though ſome, and indeed thoſe in general 
practiſed by our diſtillers, hardly deſerves the name; 


becauſe, inſtead of rectifying, that is freeing the ſpirit 


from its eſſential oil and phlegm, they alter the natural. 


The 
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The principal bufineſs of reQification, 3 is to Geparatd 
the ſpirit from the eſſential oil of the ingredient, which 
is very apt to adhere ſtrongly to the ſpirit. And in 


order to avoid this, care ſhould be taken in the fixſt 
diſtillation ; that is the ſpirit, eſpecially that from malt, 


ſhould. be drawn by a gentle fire, by which means 
great part of the eſſential oil will be kept from mixing 

with the ſpirit ; for experience has abuiidantly proved 

that it is much eaſier to keep WIT: than to ſeparate * 


them when mixed. 


But as it is almoſt jzmpoſſible 0 low — 


without the ſpirit being ir ſome meaſure impregnated 
with the effential oil, it is abſolutely neceſſary to be 


acquainted with ſome methods of ſeparating the ſpirit 
from the oil, and alſo freeing it from its phlegm;—- 
The beſt methods of doing this to ne are : re-di- 


— ape: een. 


In * to rectify low wines, Cw ſhould be pdr 15 
to a tall body or alembic, and gently diſtilled in Balne- 
um Mariæ; by theſe means a large proportion, both of 
the oil and phlegm, will remain in the body. But if 


the ſpirit ſhould be found, after this operation, to con- 


tain ſome of the effential oil, it muſt be let down with 
fair water, and re-diſtilled in the ſame gentle manner. 
And thus it may be brought to any degree of purity 


eſpecially if in the working, the ſpirit be ſuffered to 
fall into a proper quantity of clear water, and the ſpirit 


afterwards rectiſied to the height propoſed. The 
ſame method ſhould be uſed in freeing proof ſpirit, or 


even alcohol, from this oil ; namely, by letting 1 it down 


with clean water to the firength of low wines, and 
re-diſtiVing it in Balncum Marie. But it muſt be re- 
| membered, that it is much more difficult to cleanſe al- 


rohol, or proof ſpirtt, than low Wines, becauſe the oll ig 
more 
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more intimately mixed with the two former than with 
the latter. This oil may however be ſeparated from 
proof-ſpirit, c. by the method already propoſed, eſpe- 
cially if it be previouſly filtrated through paper, thick 


flannel, ſand, ſtone, Sc. 


But this method, though it effectually anſwers the 


intention, is generally rejected by our diſtillers, becauſe 
of the flowneſs of the operation; and others ſubſtitut- 


ed in its ſtead, though inſtead of freeing the ſpirit from 
the oil, they only aboliſh the natural flavour of the 
ſpirit, and make a more intimate mixture between the 
particles of the n and thoſe of the eſſential oil. 


It is impoſſible to enumerate all the' methods PE 
ſed by diſtillers, as almoſt every one pretends to have a 


ſecret noſtrum for this purpoſe. Ihe principal me- 


thods in uſe for rectifying malt-ſpirits, are however re- 
ducible to theſe three, namely, by fixed alciline falts,— | 
by acid ſpirits mixed with 8 ſalts, — and by ſaline 
bodies, and flavouring additions. f 

The method of reQifying by alcaline ſalts is thus | 
performed. | 


To every piece of . f pirit, add foutteen pounds 
of dry ſalt of tartar, fixed nitre, or calcined tartar; 
118 on the head, and diſtil, by a gentle heat, but be 
very careful to leave out the faints. By this method a 
large proportion of the fœtid oil will be left in the 


{till ; and what comes over with the ſpirit will be great- 


ly attenuated. But this operation is generally perform-. 
ed in a very different manner; for, inſtead of diſtilling 
the ſpirit i in a gentle and equable manner, the ſtill is 
worked in its full force; by which means the oil, which 
thould have remained in the ſtill, is driven over, and, 


intimately mixed with the ſpirit; and, conſequently, 
H 
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the 3 operation fruſtrated, and the ſpirit rebdered 
much harder to cleanſe than it was before. 

But even when the operation is performed according 
to the rules of art, it is far from being perfect ;.for it .* 
is well known, that part of the fixed ſalts become vola- 
tile in the operation, paſs over the helm, and intimately 
mix with the eſſential oil ſtill contained in the fpirits ; 
by theſe means the oil becomes more perfectly united 
with the ſpirits, and conſequently much harder to be 
ſeparated by repeated diſtillations. Nor is this all, 
for the till being worked in its full force, the bitter oil of 
malt, formed into a kind of liquid ſoap in the ſtill, by 
means of the alcaline ſalt, is brought over the helm 
with the faints, and ſuffered to mix with the ſpirit, 
whereby it is rendered as nauſeous and ill-taſted as be- 
fore the operation. Beſides, if this operation were per- 
formed in its utmoſt perfection, it would never anſwer 
the intention; for the alcaline ſalt deſtroys the vinoſity 
of the ſpirit; and, conſequently, deprives it of one of 
its moſt valuable properties. Our diſtillers are well 
acquainted with this defect in the operation, and en- 
deavour to ſupply it by an addition of acids. This is 
what we call the ſecond method by alcalies and acids. 


The operation of reQifying by the method of fixed 
| alcalies and acids is the ſame as that above deſcribed ; the 
| ſpirit is drawn over from fixed alcalies as before ; but 
| in order to mortify the alcali in the ſpirit, and reſtore 
its vinoſity, a proper quantity of ſome acid ſpirit is 
added. Various kinds of acids are uſed on this occa- 
lion ; but principally thoſe of the mineral kind, be- 
cauſe of their cheapneſs; as oil of vitriol, ſpirit of 
| nitre, oil of ſulphur, and the like. We would, howe- 
lh ver, caution a young diſtiller from being too buſy with 
| theſe corroſive acids ; the ſulphureous {pirit of vitriol, 
l dulciſied ſpirit of nitre, or Mr BoyLE's acid ſpirit of 
W i : wine, 
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wine well rectified, will anſwer his purpoſe much bet- 
ter. 175 5 | 0 N 


The third method of: reQtification is that by ſaline 
bodies, and flavouring ingredients. There is no dif- 
ference in the operation between this and the two fore- 
going methods; fixed alcaline ſalts, common ſalt de- 
crepitated or dried, calcinated vitriol, ſandiver, al- 
lum, &c. are put into the ſtill with the low wines, and 
the ſpirit drawn over as before. When the quantity 
is drawn off, the flavouring ingredients are added to 
give the ſpirits the flavour intended. But as the ſpirit 
is not by theſe means rendered ſufficiently pure, the diſ- 
agreeable flavour of the ſpirit generally overpowers that 
of the ingredients, whereby the whole intention is ei- 
ther deſtroyed, or a compound flavour produced, very . 
en from that intended. 
Some diſtillers, inſtead of alcaline ſalts, uſe quick 
lime in rectifying their malt ſpirit; this ingredient 
cleanſes and defleghmates the ſpirit conſiderably ; but, 
like that rectified from alcaline ſalts, it acquires an al- 
caline diſpoſition, and alſo a nidorous flavour. Acids, 
therefore, are as neceſſary to be mixed with thoſe ſpi- 
rits rectified with quick lime, as with thoſe rectified 
with an alcaline ſalt. If chalk, calcined and well pu- 
rified animal bones, &c. were uſed inſtead of quick 
lime, the ſpirit would have a much leſs alcaline or ni- 
dorous flavour; and, conſequently, the flavouring in- 
gredients might be added to it with more ſueceſs than 
can be expected from a ſpirit rectiſied from alcaline 

ſalts. 

But, perhaps, if neutral ſalts were uſed inſtead of the 
alcaline ones, the ſpirit might be rendered pure, with- 
out contracting an alcaline flavour; ſoluble tartar might 
be uſed for this purpole, though the ſpirit acquires 
from hence a little * flavour. Dr. Cox has 
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mentioned another method for this TE” namely, 5 
to deprive the volatile ſalts of their oil, by rendering 
them neutral with ſpirit of ſalt, and afterwards ſub- 
liming them with ſalt of tartar. The acid may be va- 
ried if the ſpirit of ſalt be found not ſo well adapted to 
the purpoſe as could be wiſhed: but,/ine dry /uvar 
ſeems the beſt adapted to the purpoſe of rectifying 

theſe ſpirits ; as it readily unites with the eſſential oil, 
detains and fixes i it, without imparting any urinous, al 
caline, or other nauſeous flavour to the {pirits reQitied 


ypon It, 


Thus have 7 conſidered the principal methods uſed 
by our diſtillers in reQifying their ſpirits; and ſhall 
conclude this chapter with remarking, that there is no 
other way of rectifying to perfection beſides what we 
firſt laid down, namely by gentle diſtillation. But 
then it muſt be remembered, that the whole proceſs 
muſt be of a piece: we mean, that the firſt diſtillation 
from the waſh mutt be performed in a gentle manner; 


for otherwiſe the eſſential oil will be fo intimately 


blended with the ſpirit, as not to be eaſily ſeparated, 
by re-diſlillation. Another good property attending 
this method is its univerſality ; all kinds of ſpirits, from 
whatever ingredients extracted, require rectification 
and this is adapted to all Kinds. 


CHA P. xxIII. 
of ine T. lavouring, of Spirits. | 


W E have obſerved in the preceding chapter, that 

the common method of rectifying ſpirits from 
alcaline ſalts deſtroys their vinoſity, and, in its ſtead, 
introduces an urinous or lixivious taſte. But as it is 


abſolutely neceſſary to reſtore, or at leaſt to ſubſtitute in 
| its 


its room \ ſome . of 8 ſevergt witkvds Kaibis | 
been propoſed, and a multitude of experiments perform- 
ed, in order to diſcover this great defideratum : But 
none has ſucceeded equal to the ſpirit of nitre; and ac- 
cordingly this ſpirit, either ſtrong or dulcified, 525 been 
uſed by moſt diſtillers to me an —— to 
their ſpirits, . | 


„See Jificulties; Ry; occur in the W010 of 
uſing i it; the principal of which is, its being apt to quit 
the liquor! in a ſhort time, and, conſequently depriving 
it of that vinoſity it was intended to give. In order to 
remove this difficulty, and prevent the vinoſity from 
quitting the goods, the dulcified ſpirit of nitre, which 
is much better than the ſtrong ſpirit, ſhould be prepa- 

red by a previous digeſtion continued for ſome time 

with alcohol; the longer the digeſtion is continued, 
the more intimately will they be blended, and the com- 
apr nen the milder and ſofter. 2 


Aſter a proper nn, che dulcified ſpirit mould 
bs mixed with the Brandy, by which means the vino- 
ſity will be intimately blended with the goods, and diſ- 
poſed not to fly off for a very conliderable ane 


No general dale can be given for the quantity of this 
mineral acid requiſite to be employed, becauſe different 
proportions of it are neceſſary in different ſpirits. It 
thould, however, be carefully adverted to, that though: _ 
a ſmall quantity of it will undoubtedly give an agree- 
able vinoſity reſembling that naturally found in the 
line ſubtile ſpirits drawn from wines, yet an over large 
doſe of it will not only cauſe a diſagreeable flavour, but 
alſo render the whole deſign abortive, by diſcovering : 

the impoſition. Thoſe, therefore, who endeavour to 
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cover a foul niſts in goods by large doſes of dulcified | 
ſpirit of nitre, will hnd themſelves deceived. wt 


But the beſt, and indeed the only Wiethod of imitat- 
ing French brandies to perfection, is by an eſſential oil 
of wine; this being the very thing that gives the French 
blandies their flavour. It muſt; however, be remem- 
bered, that in order to uſe even this Ingredient to ad- 
vantage, a, pure, taſtleſs ſpirit muſt be firſt procured ; 


for it is ridiculous to expect that this eſſential oil ſhould 
be able to give the agreeable flavour of French brandies 


to our fulſome malt ſpirit, already loaded with its own 
nauſeous oil, or ſtrongly impregnated with a lixivious 


taſte from the alcaline ſalts uſed in rectification. How 


a pure inſipid ſpirit may be obtained has been already 
conſidered in ſome of the preceding chapters; it only 


therefore remains to ſhew the method of procuring 


this eſſential oil of wine, which ! is this: 


Take ſome cakes af dry wine lees, fach as are uſed 


by our hatters, diſſolve them in fix or eight times their 


weight of water, diſtil the liquor with a flow fire, and 
ſeparate the oil by the ſeparating-glaſs; reſerving for 


be niceſt uſes that only which comes over firſt, the ſuo- 


ceeding oil being coarſer and more reſinous. 


Having procured this fine oil of wine, it may be 
mixed into a quinteſſence with pure alcohol; by which 


© mens it may be preſerved a long time fully poſſeſſed 


of all its flavour and virtues; but without ſuch mana- 
gement, it will ſoon grow reſinous and rancid. 


When a fine eſſential oil of wine is thus procured, 
and alſo a pure and inſipid ſpirit, French brandies may 


be imitated to perfection with regard to the flavour. 
| | I 
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It muſt TR be remembered, and amb adverted 
to, that the eſſential oil be drawn from the ſame. ſort of 
lees, as the brandy to be imitated was procured from; 
we mean, in order to imitate Coniac brandy, it will be 
neceſſary to diſtil the eſſential oil from Coniac lees ; and 
the ſame for any other kind of brandy. For as differ- 
ent brandies have different flavours ; and as theſe fla- 
vours are owing entirely to the eſſential oil of the grape, 
it would be prepoſterous to endeavour to imitate the 
flavour of Coniac brandy, with an eſſential oil procured 
from the lees of Bourdeaux wine. 


When the flavour of the brandy is well imitated by a 
proper doſe of the eſſential oil, and the whole reduced 
into one ſimple and homogeneous fluid, other difficul- 
ties are ſtill behind: the flavour, though the eſſential _ 
part, is not however the only one; the colour, the 
proof, and the ſoftneſs muſt be alſo regarded, before a 
ſpirit, that perfectly reſembles brandy, can be procured. 
With regard to the proof, it may be eaſily hit, by uſing 
a {pirit rectiſied above proof; which, after being! inti- 
mately mixed with the eſſential oil of wine, may. be 
let down to a proper ſtandard by fair water. And the 
ſoftneſs may, in a great meaſure, be obtained by diſtil- 
ling and rectifying the ſpirit with a gentle fire; and 
what is wanting of this criterion in the liquor, when firſt 
made, will be ſupplied by time; for it muſt be temem- 
bered, that it is time alone that gives this property to 
Trench brandies; they being at firſt, like our ſpirits, 
acrid, foul, and fiery. But with regard to the colour 
a particular method is neceſſary to imitate it to perfect- 
ion: and how this may be done ſhall be gonſidèred in 
the next chapter. 
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HE art of PTR? ſpiritg owes its riſe to obſer⸗ 
vations on foreign brandies. A piece of French 
brandy that has acquired hy age a great degree of ſoft- 
neſs and ripeneſs is obſerved, at the ſame time, to have 
acquired a yellowiſh brown colour ; and hence our di- 
ſtillers have endeavoured to imitate this colour in ſack 
ſpirits as are intended to paſs for French brandy.— 
And in order to this a great variety of experiments has 
been made on various ſubſtances, in order to difcover 
a direct and fure method of imitating this colour to 
rfection. But in order to do this, it is neceſſary to 
1 whence the French Brandies themſelves acquire 5 
their colour ; for, till we have made this wreath if it 


will be in vain to attempt an imitation beca 


we ſhould be able to imitate exactly the toi — 
indeed is no difficult taſk, the ſpirit will not ſtand the 
teſt of different experiments, unleſs the colour in both 
be produced from the lame ingredient. 


This being undeniably the caſe, let us try if we can- 
not diſcover this mighty ſecret; the ingredient from 
whence the French brandy acquires its colour. 


We have already obſerved, that this colour is only 
found in ſuch brandies as hive acquired a mellow ripe- 


_ nels by age; it is therefore not given it by the diſtiller, 


but has acquired it by lying long in the caſk. Conſe- 
quently the ingredient whence the colour is extracted, 
is no Other than the wood of the caſk, and the brandy 
is actually become a dilute tincture of oak. 


The 


ll 0 Suri Oo 


erimerit uſed to ret genuine 

85 of French | Deny ſhews, that this opinion is well 
founded. Thel e p _ is this: They pour into a 

tidy a few of ſolutlon of calcined vis 
triol of iron in 2 ect pirit of ſulphur, or any ot 
mineral acid, and the whole turns of a blue colour; in 
the ſane manner, a as' we make ink of f —_— 2 5 
and vitriol. 3 | ft, 


Since teretore ce ale of French taub al 
red from the oak of the caſk, it is not difficult to imi- 
tate it to perfection. A Fall quantity of the extract 
of oak, or the ſhavings of that wood properly digeſted, 
will furniſh us with a tincture capable of giving the ſpi- 
rit any degree of colour required, But it muſt be re- 
membered, that as the tincture is extracted from the 


caſk by brandy, that is alcohol and water; it is neceſſary 


to uſe both in extracting the tincture; for each of theſe - 


menſtruums diſſolves different parts of the wood. Let 
therefore, a ſufficient quantity of oak. ſhavings be 
digeſted in ſtrong ſpirit of wine; and alſo at the. 
fame time other oak ſhavings be digeſted in water: 
und when the liquors have acquired a ſtrong tincture 
from the oak, let both be poured off from the ſhavings, 
into different veſſels, and both placed over a gentle fire 
till reduced to the confiſtence of treacle. In this condi- 
which may be done effectually by adding a ſmall quan- 
tity of loaf ſugar, in ſine powder, and well rubbing 
the whole together. By theſe means a liquid eſſential 
extract of oak will be procured, and always ready to 
be uſed as occafion fhall require. 
There are other methods in uſe for colouring bran- 
dies; but the beſt, beſides the extract oſ oak above 
mentioned, are common treacle and burnt ſugar. 25 


17 1h 
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The * gives: the ſpirits a fine colour, nearly re- 
ſembling that of French brandy; but as its colour is but 
dilute, a large quantity muſt be uſed; 3 this i is not how- 
ever attended with any bad conſequences; for not- 
Withſtanding the ſpirit is really weakened: by this addi- 
tion, the bubble proof, the general criterion of ſpirits, is 


greatly mended by the tenacity imparted to. the liquor 


by the treacle. The ſpirit alſo acquires from this mix- 


ture a ſweetiſh or luſcious taſte, and a fulneſs in the 


mouth; both which properties render it very agreeable 


to the palates of the common people, who are, in fact, 
* principal conſumers of thele ſpirits. 


ö 


A much ſmaller quantity 85 burnt ſugar than of trea- 
cle will be ſufficient for colouring the ſame quantity of 
ſpirits ; the taſte is alſo, very different; for, inſtead of 
the ſweetneſs imparted by the treacle, the ſpirit acquires 
from the burnt ſugar an agreeable bitterneſs, and by 
thoſe means recommends itſelf to nicer palates, which 
are offended with a luſcious ſpirit. The burnt ſugar | 18 
2 by diſſolving a proper quantity of ſugar in a 
ittle water, and ſchorching it over the fire. till it ac- 


| quires a black colour. 


Either of the above ingredients, treacle or burnt ſu- 
gar, will nearly imitate the genine colour of old French 
brandy ; but neither of them will ſucceed, when put to 
the teſt of the vitriolic lolution... z 


Thus have 1 traced 15 fabjea of Diſtillation from 
its origin; ſhewn the methods commonly made uſe of 
by diſtillers, and pointed out various improvements, 
that might be introduced into this art with great advan- 


tage; and ſhall conclude this part with recommending 
the ſeveral hints to thoſe diſtillers who are deſirous of 


improving their art, and procceding on a rational foun- 


dation, it being from ſuch only, that improvements are 
to 


or DISTILLING, 5 


to be expected; for where the operations are condi 
ly carried on in the ſame beaten tract, it is in vain to 
expect improvements, unleſs chance ſhould be kind 
enough to throw that in their way, which-a rational 
theory would have ealily led them to diſcover. 
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PART II. 


or THE METHOD OF MAKING COMPOUND con- 
DIAL WATERS j WITH AN ACCOUNP. 
or THEIR VIRTUES. | 


TFT may not here be 1 to infer ſome certain 
Rules obſerved by diſtillers, in drawing off and 
- making up he diſtilled goods. ? 


eme Gizerg Rules in Di ths 


Wu you perceive _ two third parts of the 
firſt quantity you put into the ſtill is come off, 


then be often trying the goods; and when you ſee the 
bell or proof immediately falls down, and does not con- 
tinue a good while on the ſurface, then take away the 
cann of goods, and ſubſtitute another veſſel to receive 
the faints ; which, if ſuffered to run among the goods, 
would cauſe a diſagreeable reliſh, and be longer in fine- 
ing down; whereas, the faints being kept ſeparate, the 
goods will be clean, and well taſted, when made up 
with liquor to * due quantity. 

5 It 
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It will much! improve your gods; and is ue by 
moſt diſtillers, to throw into your ſtill along with the 
s, when firſt charged, about ſix ounces of bay ſalt 

to every tlirce gallons of ſpirits; and ſo proportionably 


more or leſs, to a greater or leſs quantity of ſpirits : by 


theſe means the goods will better cleanſe themſelves, 
and ſeparate from their phlegmatic parts; and the ſpi- - 
rits fo dephlegmated will aſcend and come: over much 

cleaner and finer in diſtillation. - 
Some alſo are wont to caſt in a handful of grains, to 
make tlie goods feel hot upon the palate, as if they 
bore a better body; yet this conduces nothing towards 
the advancement of the 3 when the goods come 
to be tried. 

When your goods are come off, and you deſign them 
for double goods, you muſt make them up to their firſt 

quantity with liquor: As if, for inſtance, you charged 
your {tif with three gallons of proof ſpirits; they will 
yield in diſtillation about two gallons without faints; 
which deficiency of one gallon muſt be made up with 
liquor (and ſugar uſed in ping fee their determi- 
ned quantity: and if you are to make up common or 
ſingle goods, you muſt add, over and above the preſcri- 
bed quantity in compounding double goods, one and 
a half part more of liquor, viz. one gallon and a half, 
to dilute it for ſingle or common goods. Thus by 
this ſpecimen may you learn to make goods proof, and 
how to reduce them lower, to what ftrength or body 
you pleaſe ; according as the uſe, or the cuſtom of the 
place has rendered them more or leſs vendible. 8 

You muſt alſo obſerve, when you dulcify your goods, 
that you never put your diffolved ſugar amongſt your 
new diſtilled goods, till the faid dulcifying be perfectly 
cold; for if mixed hot with the goods, it would cauſe . 


ſorde of the ſpirits to exhale, and render the whole more 


foul and phlegmatic, than other ite they would be... 
| "When : 


* 
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| When you want to fine any goods 8 for pre- 
ſent uſe or ſale, eſpecially white or pale goods, add a- 


bout two drachms of crude: alum, finely, pawdered, to 


three gallons of goods: romage it well therein and it 


will immediately depurate or throw down, the fæces, 


whereby the reſidue will become clear and trapſNarent 
for ſale. or uſe. 7 


Theſe obſervations, 60 uſeful 4 neceſſary. in | diftil- 
ling, I could not omit ; but thought proper to inſert 


them under one general head; as deſigning, in the fol- 
lowing ſheets, to touch ape this lyeck no Sfarhere 


Axis E SEED WATER, | | 


Rxcipe. Take ani iſe feeds fox ounces, carawey bed 1 
three ounces, proof ſpirit three gallons, river or. ſpring 


water, one gallon and à half: infufe all night in the flill, 


and draw off the goods with a gentle fire, no longer than 


| proof; dulcify with brown [gar two Poumdi, aud make 
5 your . with liquor to their due dane. 5 


9 


By this addition of water oa; into your. ſtill along 
with the goods, which ought never to be omitted in 
diſtillation, the goods will come off cleaner, and in lar- 
ger quantity from the ſtill without faints; and will re- 
quire leſs liquor to make them up, than otherwiſe they 

would do. 6 8 


VIRTUES OF ANISE SEED WATER. 


Nis ſeed water ought never to he reduced helow 


proof, upon account. of the oleaginous particles 


wherewich this water is highly faturated : which, 
whilit the goods bear a good body or ſpirit, they inti- 
mately commix with, fo that they ſwim, and are diſ- 


folved therein, thoug h imperceptible to the eye (ſor all 


oils 


— 


— 5 
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n 
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as * are alles 4 by ſills) but when the Rave] 
ure reduced, and the body of thenk weakened with li- 
quor, the oil ſeparating from the ſpirit, its proper ve- 
Hiele, renders the whole of a milky colour, unpleaſant 
both to the eye and taſte, And this is the cauſe that 
makes aniſe ſeed water fo little in eſteem as it now is, 
and has, for ſome years paſt, been daily falling in its 
reputation, purely on account of its difagreeable guſt, 
which is fo offenſive to moſt palates; but if it be made 
with carraway ſeeds, as before directed, it will be much 
more pleaſant in taſte, and no leſs efficacious in virtue. 
It is a good carminative, and is commonly uſed as 
fach, eſpecially among the populace, to expel wind; 
and atterivates viſcidities Todged in the. firſt paſſages, 
cauſing pricking pains and tortions there: but as it is 
an unpleaſant and diſagreeable water (a cordial I can't 
call it) when ſimply taken, it might moſt properly be 
uſed as a common menſtruum for drawing carmina- 
tive and anticholic tinctures with, and would ſerve 
much better than common ſpirits for making Elixir 
Salutis; whereby the medicine would be rendered more 
carminative, and leſs ſubject to cauſe griping; and alſo 
ſome of the correctives might very well be omitted, 
which only ſerve to clog up the menſtruum, and there- 
by hinder the due extraction of the cathartic virtue of 


the ſenna. 
5 « 


ANGELICA WATER. 5 


Rr cre. The Ang eben roots ited half a found; 
Angelica feeds, and carraway feeds bruifed, each one 
ence ; prog ſpirits three gallons, water, as anc as 15 
fafficient : macerate them all n:ght in the flill, and draw 
of your e Hear goods without fin; ; vie dulci 2 with 


2 


— 
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gar one 0 und and a hal if, and make up wolth liguor as 
__ direfted. N 


vixrors or ANGELIGA WATER. 


Noli water is a dip rn and carmi- 

natiee, and is accounted a good ſpecific againſt 
windy and flatulent colics ; it comforts the heart, chears 
and reſuſcitates the ſpirits, and gives a grateful ſenſa- 
tion to the whole nervous ſyſtem, as all aromatic, ſpi- 
rituous, and volatile bodies do; which, by the volati- 
lity of their ſubſtance, are as auxiliaries immediately 
_ diſpenſed to, and by their tenuity and ſubtilty as ea- 


ſily admitted into thoſe ſenſible organs, with a new ſup- 


ply of ſpirits, to repair that waſte, which their continual 
motion renders them liable to; whereas all languor or 
faintneſs, is removed, and their tonic ſtructure is invi- 
gorated more forcibly, to vibrate and ſhake off any pen- 
dulous or viſcous matter adhering to the fibrous or mem- 
branous expanſions (as in the ſtomach and guts), which 
lentor may, not improperly, be called the common ma- 
trix of indigeſtion, fevers, cacochymias, flatulencies, va- 
pours, &c. cauſing various pains afd tortions in thoſe 


parts wherein included or detained, till by ſome natu- 


ral or artificial means it is removed. And this: ſeems 
maſt efficaciouſly to be performed by thoſe mendica- 
ments that are endued with an attenuating and diſcuſ- 
five faculty, whole ſubtil parts have power to penetrate 
and open the glandular pores, and thereby make way 
for the excluſion of excrementitious or heterogeneous 
humours: and that Angelica is endowed with ſuch qua- 
lities, is evident by that pungency or ſmart impreſſion 
wherewith, in taſting, it affects the nervous papillæ of 
the tongue; and ber, by the uſe and eſteem the an- 
cient doctors had of it; who ordered it in their orvie- 


tans, antipeſtilential antidotes, and alexipharmic mix- 
K. tures; 


* 
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tures ; for they obſerved its diaphoretic and rarifying 
quality, and therefore very worthily ranked it 3 
their alexipharmics ; ; whoſe virtue and efficacy chietly 
conſiſted in promoting a gentle diaphoreſis, thereby e x- 
pelling the malignity or venenate matter from the 
centre to the circumference, which was thence carried 
off by the glandular pores of the cutis, &c. by a viſible 
| perſpiration, or gentle dew. 


5 Wurz CLOVE WATER. 
Reciee. Take cortex Winterana neck x drachms, — 5 
one OUNCE, cloves two drachms, bruiſe them, and infuſe all 
night in proof ſpirits three gallons ; water a due quantity, 
draw off the proof goods, and fwvecten with fine ſugar one 


found and a hal, It. —_ ue 


BEST RED CLOVE WATER. 

Recipe. Take cloves bruiſed fix drachms, Famaica 
pepper an ounce and a half, proof ſpirits three gallons, 
water as much as is needful : macerate, and diſtil, no 
longer than proof; dulcify with brown ſugar, or ra- 
ther treacle two pounds and a half, and colour it with 
elder juice five or ſix pints, to the due colour claret 
Eve. 


There is yet another preſcription for making red 
clove water, it is this: 


Put an ounce of cloves, and half an ounce of carraway 
feeds to the three gallons of, '/pirits, draw off, and dulcify, 
ut ſupra, and colour it 2with red ſanders or poppy en, ; 
_ of theſe you may take your On, 


 VIRe 
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VIRTUES, OF CLOVE WATER. 

Love waters are not much in uſe or eſteem, ex- 

cept among the populace, who ufe them ſome- 

times to warm their ſtomachs ; or perhaps to expel or 
drive off a fit of the cholic; the elder juice in the one, 
and Winter's bark in the other, make the ſaid com- 
poſitions to partake of an antiſcorbutic and diuretic qua- 
lity: and if the white clove water was ſweetened or 
coloured with j Juice or {yrup of elder berries, it would 
be much improved in the ſaid virtues ; and might ſome- 
times be uſed in that caſe; and perhaps too with as 
much ſucceſs as a more pompous medicine. For by 
the heat and fubtilty of the ſaid cortex communicated 
to the ſpirituous menſtruum, it has the power and effi- 
cacy forcibly to attenuate and' incite any viſcous or ſa- 
line concretions which might adhere, or cauſe obſtruc- 
tions in the capillary veſſels or their glandules, there- 


by bindering perſpiration ; which being detained be- 


comes ſharp and acrid, eroding the capillary glandules, 
and ſurface of the cuticle ; whereupon enſue the cuta- 
| neous CR which uſually aktend the ae 


BEST \CIND AMON WATER. 


| Ree cIPE. Take = cinnamon 1 twelve ounces, 
proof moloſſes-ſpirits rectiſied three gallons, water one gal- 
lon and a half: macerate them twenty-four hours, and 


then diſtil and draw off your proof ſpirits, and dulcify 
with loaf” ſugar two pounds and a half, and make up your 


goods full proof. 


| There is another Recipe for making beſt cinnamon 
water, which is by an addition of nutmegs to the com- 


poſition, and with a much larger quantity of cinnamon, 


K 2 Tate 
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Take beft cinnamon bruiſed a pound, nutmegs bruiſed 
an ounce, bay-falt four ounces, firong reeiified proof ſpirits 
three gallons, river water a gallon and a half + macerate 

and draw off as above directed; and dutcify the . ame 
with beſt loaf ſugar Iwo pounds twelve wa, and alf | 


them up for fale or \ 


3. 


— 
— 


VIRT WES OF CINNAMON WATER, 


HE beſt cinnamon water is ente by Perſom 5 
of nice diſtinguiſhing palates and judgment, 
drunk undulcified, or only ro re nata dulciſied with 
double refined loaf ſugar put into the glaſs; therefore 
it will be your advantage to keep a ſtock of both ſorts 
always by you: for as it is an excellent commodity 
that bears a good price, and yields an encouraging pro- 
fit, of quick demand, and no loſs to be feared by age, 
but rather an improvement (for all high proof goods 
meliorate, and become better by long keeping), a greater 
ſtock is therefore required of 1 it than of mo other di- 
ſtilled cordial liquors. 

This compound water is much uſed both in dram 
and medicine; and is frequently preſcribed by phyſi- 
cians in all aſtringent and corroborating juleps and 
draugats, wherever aſtriction of the viſcera is required: 
it comforts and ſtrengthens all the noble parts, as head, 
heart, ſtomach, nerves, liver, ſpleen, matrix, &c. it o- 
pens obftruQions, attenuates and diſeuſſes groſs hu- 
mours; and upon that account is ranked among the 

alexipharmics - it takes off fainting, palpitations, and 
tremaur of the heart; ſickneſs at ſtomach, hiccough, 
vomiting, continual bearing down of the inteſtines, & c. 
and is a very efficacious remedy againſt all or moſt diſ- 
orders , ariſing from weakneſs, and laxity of the nerves ; 
el pecially from a humid and cold diftemperature : for 


it powertully ſtops defluxions, and dries up and diſcuſ- 
ies 


fes ſuperfluous moiſture : and theſe-eſfects i may prin- 


cipally be aſcribed to the ſaline and oleaginous particles 


that ariſe from the cinnamon in diſtillation: the ſaid 


ſalts I take to be of two kinds, viz. volatile and hxed * 

and that not from conjecture only, but from actual ex- 
periment; the analyſis of the bark does partly mani- 
teſt the ſame unto us: the ſubtil and pungent atoms 


that ariſe from it in ſimple trituration, and which fat 
ſenſibly affect or ſtimulate the olfactory fibres, as there- 


by ſometimes to provoke ſternutation, ſhew us the vo- 


latility of ſome of its conſtituent particles; for which 
reaſon cinnamon ſhould only be {lightly bruiſed for di- 
ſtillation; which, when put into the ſtill, and the po- 
tential heat of the more ſpirituous part of the menſtru- 
um, aſſiſted and actuated by the additional heat of the 
ſubjacent fire, comes to act upon the bruiſed and half- 
ſeparated particles of that drug, the finer and more diſ- 


ſipable or volatile parts thereof are compelled wholly to 


disjoin from the more heavy and fized fait, which be- 


ing now ſet at liberty, and poiſed up, or, as it were, 
borne upon the wings of the high rectified alcohol, or 
aerial ſpirit, which is then riſing, unites, and comes over 


with the ſame in the very firſt beginning of diſtillation : 
for then we perceive this new-drawn ſpirit to have a 
remarkable pungency and volatility, if held to the ws 
which certainly muſt be attributed to thoſe ſaline 

ticles we have now been ſpeaking of; which lying di 
ſolved in the menſtruum, till admitted in the body, is 


there by the heat of the blood and ſpirits ſubtilized a- 


new, and thereby rendered capable of entering the mi- 


nutelt pores or paſſages of the capillary glandules; 


where, if meeting with any viſcidity or groſs matter 
that may cauſe obſtruction therein, it attenuates the 
ſame by its ſubtilty, and rarifys it by heat to ſuch a de- 
gree of fluidity, as to make it capable of paſſing thro" 
(ns cutaneous POres, in * r its ejectment out of 
the 
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the body! along with the recrements of the blood : FP 

ſtimulus which it gives the nervous fibres in tranſitn, 
not a little contributing towards the expulſion or 
ſqueezing out of the ſtagnating humour, otherwiſe (if 
too groſs for that excretion) to be reaſſumed by the re- 
ductory veſſels, and thereby conveyed to ſome. proper 
emunctory, to be ſecerned as an excrementitious mat- 
ter; thus are vapours diſcuſſed from the brain, and 
other parts of the body by opening the pores, and make- 


ing free perſpiration, whereby the load of heterogeneous 


matter, which weakened and oppreſſed nature, is re- 
moved, and in lieu thereof a calm tranquillity is, indu- 
ced upon the whole animal cexconomy ; which being 
duly conſidered, we may eaſily account for that briſk- 


. neſs and agility we immediately. perceive in ourſelves 


after a moderate dram of theſe cordial liquors, which 
they effect by the aforeſaid cauſes, viz. by opening the 


pores, and giving due vent for perſpiration ; an evacu- 


ation ſo uſeful and beneficial to nature, that SancTo- 
RIUS has in his accurate book De Medicina Statica 
told us, that more excrementitious humours are in one 
day ſecerned. or carried off by inſenſible perſpiration, 
than by ſtool in fifteen days: and further he affirms, 
that more than one half of our daily aliment which we 
receive into our bodies is thrown off by inſenſible va- 
pours. And to this opinion does that great and learn- 
ed phyſician Dr. GL1880N aſſent, where diſcourſing on 


the ſame ſubject, he has in his Anatom. Hepatis, page 


370. theſe words: {gens gſt, procul dubio hujuſmodt 
77 inſenſibilium nempe habituum ) evacuatio, c. Now 
from the aforeſaid obſervations may we ſee the danger 
of obſtructed perſpiration ; for what a load of humours 
muſt we neceſſarily expect therefrom, and what a train 


of diſeaſes thence enſuing, if not timely removed by 


proper remedies, ſuch. as we are now treating of, &c. 


which are endued with ſuch volatile 2 * or particles, 
as 
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as are capable of entering the capillary or eutaneous 
glandules, and forcing open their minute pores when 
obſtructed: but a more immediate way it has of com- 
forting the principal organs or viſcera, viz. by the grate- 
ful ſenſation which it imparts to the nervous genus, by 
communicating a freſh influx of animal ſpirits thereto, 
and conſequently new ſtrength and vigour to their lan- 
guid motion, which being recruited, and the waſte of 
nature repaired anew, their fibres deing contracted, or 
braced up to their due natural tone, by the aforeſaid re- 
pletion of ſpirits, are now invigorated to ſhake off, and 
diſlodge any heterogeneous or viſcid matter, which 
may adhere to, load, or diſturb them: but ſince the ner- 
vous fibres are ſometimes ſo greatly relaxed, eſpecially 
by ſuperfluous humours, or too much moiſture: that 
this auxiliary or new ſupply of the nervous fluid can- 
not ſufficiently wind or brace them up to their due 
pitch of tenſity, neceſſary to diſburthen and free them- 
ſelves of that oppreſſion ; another powerful affiſtance 
they have to this fo neceſſary a work, and that is from 
the fixed ſalt or oil which ariſes together by a more ve- 
hement heat of fire towards the middle and latter end 
_ of diſtillation ; for as they are a more ponderous body 
than the phlegm, as is ſeen by their ſubſiding in water, 
they require a more forcible heat to raiſe them, ſo as 
they may aſcend and come over in diſtillation ; which 
being effected, they readily. commix with, and ly dif- 
ſolved in the ſulphureous or ſpirituous part of the men- 
ſtruum; and theſe are what gives that acute pungency ' 
to the nervous fibrillz of the tongue, lx. ving a ſort of 
roughneſs thereon, upon taſting "this cordial water: 
and the ſame may we lawfully ſuppoſe they do impart 
(eſpecially the pointed particles of the fixed ſalt) to the 
nervous fibres, or their expanſions in other parts, which 
ſtriking or darting againſt thoſe ſenſible organs, cauſe 
them forcibly. to contract, or ſhrink up themſelves into 
a more 


. 
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2 more compacted tone; which ſtate of contraction 1 
take to be only a return to their natural ſite, or place of 


reſt, which they had been ſtretched from, by that ſu- 
perſluous moiſture wherewith they were annoyed in 


_ that preternatural ſtate of relaxation, which being freed 


from by the deterſive quality of the fixed ſalt (aflited. 
| by the non of the ſaid capillary fibres) ; and part- 

ly alſo by the attennating and diſcuſſing quality of the 
extraordinary hot, and I had almoſt ſaid acrid, oil; the 
ſuperfluous humidities falling upon, or lodged in any 


\ Part, are thereby attenuated or abſorbed ; whereby the 


natural tone of the parts being reſtored, they arg ena- 
bied to perform their due functions, ?and alſo i invigora- 
teil to throw off by the ſecretory canals ſuch excremen- 
titious humours as nature has appointed to be ſecerned, 


which being detained, are the ſource of nadmeratdn 


maladies, as I chferved before, Thus the ſtomach, 
having. firt received their ſaniferous impreſſion or influ- 
ence (by diſcuſſing vapours, and deterging viſcidities or 
cru le phlegm, the cauſe of indigeſtion, flatus &c. ), it 
zu mediately recovers its digeſtive faculty, whereby 
good chyle is {ent into the blood, repleniſhed with mild 
| balſamic ſpirits, fit for the generation of the nervous 
fluid, which being crowded with no lentor or hetero- 


geneous obſt ructiag matter, is eaſily diſpenſed by its 


ennals to all parts of the body, to communicate life and 
motion thereto; and in this ſtate no fuliginous vapours 
are ſent up into the head; and thoſe that were before 
tod:red there, cauſing pains, giddinefs, ſwimmings itt 
the head, cata · rchous and other ſerous defluxions, &c. 
are removed and thrown off by the opened perfpiracula, 
being nartly beforehand attenuated by the very warm- 
ing and aromatic effluvia of this cordial. | 

Thus may we account for the cure of al the enulne= 
rated maladies ;' and after this manner may it be ſaid to 
comfort aud ſtrengthen all the noble parts, or principal 
_ viſcera, 


| ſtomach, vomiting, hiccough, &c. and from the heart 


palpitations and faintings, which only ariſe from a- 


convulſive motion of its nervous fibres: and upon ac» 
count of its ſubtil ætherial or volatile ſalt, whereby it 


attenuates groſs humours, and opens the perſpirable | 
pores of the cutis ; thereby making way for the tranſit | 
of morbous humours of vapouts ; it is ranked in the 


alexipharmic claſs; and, upon account of its. fixed ſalt, 
it has a place among the deobſtruents; and is frequent- 
ly, in many feminine caſes, given, where opening of 
the uterine paſſages is deſired: and this it effects by 
the ſpecitic gravity of the ſaid ſalt (and partly alſo by 
its deterſive quality), which being driven by the impe- 
tus of the arterial fluid againſt thoſe obſtructed glands, 
abrades, or wears away the obſtructing humour or 
matter, and enables thereby the blood to force open, 
and break through thoſe capillaries, whereby a way is 
opened for thoſe natural and critical diſcharges, which 
nature has that way appointed. 


CINNAMON WATER. 


Rrctes, Take finall cinnamon and caſſia Agnes, each 


four ownces, proof malt ſpirits three gallons, water as much 


as is neceſſary : bruiſe the barks, and infiiſe them all night 
in the ſpirits ; then diſtil and dulcify with fine ſugar 
three pounds, and make it ap as in double cinnamon water 
arrefted. 


When you make ſecond cinnamon water, it is beſt 
done when you have newly drawn off your double ein- 


namon water, and having poured off the waſh from the 


ſtill, put the bruiſed cinnamon and caſſia along with 
the ſpirits, &c. as above deſcribed, upon the magma of 
the double cinnamon water left in the fill : which draw 
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 ferior to, the former. 5 


- 


off and dulcify ut ſupra, whereby your water will taſte 
| ſtronger of the cinnamon, than otherwiſe it would have 


done, You muſt be careful in drawing it off ; for the 
caſſia, if drawn low, is very ſubject to an empyreuma. 
The Virtues are much the ls with, though far in- 


C ARRA WAY WATER. 


RCI PE. Take carraway ſeeds bruiſed twelve ounces, 
proof” ſpirits three gallons, water one gallon and a half: 
draw off and dulcify with ſugar one Pound and ja ha 7 
and make it up as the former. 


Another, 5 ; 


Take carraway fred; bruiſed half a ound, "AY or 
orange peel dried fix drachms, ſpirits three gallons, wa- 
ter q. 1. : diſtil and 5 with two pounds _” 
make up as uſual. 


VIRTUES OF CARRAWAY TEE: 


= water partakes of the fame virtues with double 


aniſe ſeed water; but is much ſuperior in plea- 
ſantneſs of taſte, if not in virtues; it is an excellent car- 
minative and anticholic water, diſcuſſing wind and va- 
pours pent up, either in the ſtomach or bowels, or in- 
cluded between their membranes. 

It abounds with a very warming, diſcuſſive, and 
ſubtil oil; which powerfully penetrates and rarifys in- 
cluded vapours, which being agitated partly by the mo- 
tion of the fibres, and rarified by the force of additional 
heat, communicated by the ſaid oleaginous particles of 
the ſeed, forces the obſtructed wind or vapours to diſ- 


lodge, and expand itſelf in order for its diſcharge out of 
| the 


* 
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the his: And of this we have a mile example (al- 
luding to the included vapours in our bodies) of boys 
blowing up ſoap water with a reed or quill into bubbles: 
which, by the continual ſucceſſion of heat and warm 
air, blown through the ſaid tube, the included vapours 
rarified expand the veſicle or bubble more and more, 
according to the degree of viſcoſity of the liquor, till it 
be ſtretched to ſuch a degree of tenuity that the rarified 
vapour therein contained is capable of forcing its way 
through the ſame: and that ſuch a collection of vapours 
may be detained in our bodies is indiſputable; we too 
frequently experience it by thoſe tortions or gtiping 
pains which we feel in the colic; and the eaſe that en- 
ſues when this pent-up wind, &c. has forced its way, 
either upwards or downwards; ; and the ſtrepitus, or 
rumbling noiſe, it makes either before or at the diſcharge, 
proclaims to us the cauſe of our malady, and the 1 nature 
of the enemy that offends us. 


GOLD coRDIAL. 6% ah 


Rzciee. Take a roots one 8 raiſins, half a 
pound, coriander ſeeds four ounces, carraway ſeeds and 
cinnamon, of each two ounces, cloves, half an ounce, meli- 
bot-flowers tawo ounces, figs four ounces, Liquarice four 
ounces ; having ſliced and bruiſed the ingredients, infuſe. 
them all night in proof” ſpirits three gallons, water one 
gallon and a half; draw off your proof goods without 
faints ; which dulcify with fine ſugar two pounds, difſol- 
ved in. roſe water a pint, adding thereto. the liquor with 
which you make up your goods proof”; and colour it with 
burnt ſugar to a fine golden colour, or, if you pleaſe, with 
ſaffron tied in a rag three drachms, and preſſed into the 
goods ; adding * leaves of * * ou put it by 
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Another. 


Tate beft brundy three pints, confection of alchermes 
Hal an ounce, oil of cloves ten drops, loaf ſugar fix on. 
ces, muſk and ambergreaſe tied in a rag, each three grains, _ 
infuſe them all together in a large glaſs buttle cloſe corked 
and ſhaken uþ every day, then filter or decant off the clear: 
liquor, adding ſix leaves of gold thereto. © 


VIRTUES OF GOLD CORDIAL, 


Orp cordial, as you may ſee by the preſerip- 
tion, does wholly conſiſt of carminative and e- 
mollient ingredients joined with thoſe of a lubricating 
mucilaginous quality; for which, I think, it is much 
better: for they induce a ſoftneſs and ſmoothneſs on 
the parts, and thereby hinder the renitency and adhe- 
ſion of both viſcous and ſharp juices; which may ei- 
ther by collection of vapours cauſe gripings in the ſto- 
mach or howels, or by their aſperity ſo vellicate the 
nervous fibres, as to draw them into ſpaſms : and as 
Hippocrates has well obſerved, ſpaſms and convulſive 
twitchings, yea and ſometimes a paralyſis, often ſucceed 
inveterate colics: and both ancient and modern prac- 
tice confirm the fame. Dr. CHARLETON, in his lec- 
tures, recommended to his learned auditors the uſe of 
emollient and lubricating medicines, even in continual 
fevers, to make the paſſages for the tranſit of the hu- 
mour ſoft and yielding, by ſmoothing their roughneſs, 
and inducing a ſlipperinets ; fo that the humours may 
flide along through them, without renitency and attri- 
tion, which always cauſe griping pains in the ſtomach 
and belly when retained: and in rheumatiſms and 
pleuriſies, lubricating oleaginous mendicaments are 
now frequently preſcribed, for the ſaid reaſons, and 

with 
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with laudable cate: : for we may eaſily conceive that 


when the points of any ſaline or ſharp humours are 


wrapped. up, or as it were ſheathed, in the mucilagi- 
nous body, or rather vehicle of any ſuch like mendica- 


ment, ſo as they cannot in tramſitu vellicate the ſenſible 


fibres, and the parts being alſo rendered by the ſaid lu- 


bricating quality ſmooth and yielding to the ſame, they 


muſt conſequently thus paſs on imperceptible and inof- 


fenſive, till by the due courſe of circulation, they be 


brought to their proper emunctory or ſecretory organs, 
in order for their diſcharge, without offending the parts 
through which they paſs. 

The latter Recipe of gold cordial, made with con- 


fection of alchermes, is a great cordial ; it takes off 


5 faintings, ſwooning, ſickneſs at ſtomach, palpitations of 


the heart, &c, It is alſo a good neuretic or nervous 


cordial, warming and comforting the nerves; and there- 
by takes off cramps, numbneſs, tremblings, and weak- 


neſs of the joints, occaſioned either through languor, or 


obſtruction. of the nervous fluid: which effects may 
ina great meaſure be attributed to the fragrancy and 
volatility of the perfumes ; upon which account it is 
alſo good in tome feminine caſes, where the women 
can well bear the odour of perfumes ; but in others they 
are as pernicious, as ſometimes immediately inducing 


violent hyſteric fits, faintings, &c.; and therefore can- 


not ſafely be given in all conſtitutions. 

This cordial may be made cheaper, and fully as 
good, with the ſucc. chermes, inſtead of the confect; 
for no virtue can be extracted (by a mercurious or ſpi⸗ 

rituous menſtruum) from the pearls preſcribed in the 


eonfection; and the perfumes ordered in the cordial 
are ſufficient to aromatize it high —_— for any Con 


{titution, 
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CITRON. WATER. 


Reciye. Take freſb . peels number thirty, figs 
fourteen pounds, proof” ſpirits three gallons, water q. I.: 
7 and diſtil, make it up high proof, and dulcify with- 
double 44 won loaf ſugar two pounds and a ha Lf for a 


Another. bt 


Take beſt fs peel bruiſed eighteen ounces, orange peel 
nine ounces, nutmegs bruiſed one quarter of a pound, Strong 
proof ſpirits three gallons, water two gallons ; macerate, 


diſtil and dulciſy with double rg 7 efined loaf. agar two 0 N 
for we ; 


The ert is what is null ſold for citron water, 
and it muſt be a nice palate that diſtinguithes it from the 
genuine; you ought to keep ſome of this water undul- 
citied ; for moſt perſons of the beſt judgment defire it 
fo; and for others it may be dulcified pro re nata, with 
a lump of double refined ſugar put into the glaſs. 


vixrurs OF CITRON WATER, 


HE true citron water © (which I have drawn from 

the citron peel in the Welt Indies) I found had 

a more aromatic flavour than any that could be drawn 
from the lemon peel alone: and the figs only contri- 
bute to make it ſofter and ſmoother upon the palate. 
This put me upon an enquiry, whether a ſuccedaneum 
might not be found nearer, and more improved to the 
nature and flavour of the genuine, than what was com- 
monly ſold : and this form or recipe with nutmegs, 
which J have hore given, I found, after many experi- 


ments, to come neareſt to the true Welt Indian citron ; 
the 
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the nuts muſt be bruiſed, and the peels cut in pieces, 
and infuſed all night in the reQtified ſpirits and liquor, 
and then drawn off with a gentle fire, which reſerve i in 

bottles either plain or dulcified, _ 2 
This water is a very pleaſant cordial dram, of a very 
aromatic and grateful flavour: it ſtrengthens the ſto- 
mach, and gives à ſuitable tenſity to the nervous tunics 
_ of it, thereby rendering it the more able to digeſt the 
aliment. And by the addition of the nutmegs it be- 
comes a good cephalic, and comforts the brain as well 
as ſtomach ; and that partly by the grateful ſenſation it 
imparts to the nervous ſyſtem, invigorating their tonic 
ſtructure, and partly alſo by its warming diſcuſſive qua- 
lity; it dries and clears the brain of ſuperfluous humi- 
dities, attenuating them, and making them fat for glan- 


dular ſecretion, or e 15 Tl 
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Wt PLAGUE WATER. 


Recipes. Tale rue, roſemary, balm, carduus, ſcordium, 
marigold-flowers, dragons, goats rue, mint, each three 
bandfuls, roots off maſter wort, angelica, butter bur, pony, 
each fix ounces, ſcorzonera three ounces, proof” ſpirits three 


gallpns ; macerate diſtil, and make it up high proof. 


Another. 

Tale roots of maſter wort, gentian, ſnake root, each two 
ounces ; green walnuts bruiſed twenty-four, V. enice-treacle 
and Mitbridate, each one ounce ; camphire two drachms, 
rue, elecampane root, each an ounce ; horehound two oun- 
ces, ſaffron a e proof irite three gallons, water 
q. 1. : diftil, and feoecten with white ſugar one pound and | 


@ Half, for uſe. 
1 that the {a _ 10 5 added * diſtillation. 
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EPIDEMIC, OR PLAGUE, WATER, 


Rectys. Take dragons, roſemary, wormwood, fart; 
Fordium, mug wort, ſcabious, balm, carduns, tormentil 
with roots, angelica with roots, marigold-flowers, cen- 
taury, betony, pimpernel, celadine, rue, agrimony, each 
balf a pound; gentian, zedoary, liquorice, elecumpone, 
each four ounces ; bruiſe and ſlice the ingredients, and in- 
Jae them in three gallons of moloſſus-ſpirits ; then add 
; can water two gallons : diſtil and dulcify with fine 
gur one pound, for fale,  _ | es 


-_ 


VIRTUES OF PLAGUE WATER. 
; 3 
Ha vx given here three preſcriptions for compounds 
ing plague water, of which you may take your 
choice. They are compounded of noble and generous 
alexipharmics ; and are each profitable to be taken as a 
preſervative againſt all peſtilential, malign, or other con- 
tagious diſorders : and alſo as an antidote to expel the 
malignity from the heart, and force it towards the cir= 
cumference, there to be diſcharged by a gentle diapho- 
reſis: and this they effect by the ſubtilty and tenuity 
of their ſubſtance, whereby they divide and attenuate 
the humours, ſo as to render them fine enough to paſs 
through the cutaneous glands, by a ſenſible perſpira- 
tion, which appears upon the cuticle in form of dew, 
or gentle ſweat: And to this neceſſary work we may 
well ſuppoſe the nerves lend their helping hand ; for 
they being now invigorated by a freſh influx of animal 
ſpirits communicated to them by thefe generous eor- ; 
dials or alexipharmics, and their waſte repaired by - 
this timely auxiliary, are enabled more forcibly to con- 
tract their ſibres, and ſo to ſqueeze out of the capillaries 


thoſe humours which obſtracted the perſpiration ; or 
| {a 


8 


® 
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ſo t to divide them by ſuch Naas 5 impul "TY of * 


contracting fibres, that becoming thereby more fluxile, 


they may readily paſs out that way which nature en- 


deavours for their excretion; which commonly termi- 


, 


nates the diſtemper by this critical evacuation... 


That plague water which I approve beſt of for this 
purpoſe, i is the ſecond recipe made with the ſnake root, 


_ camphire, ſaffron, &c. Among all the alexipharmics 


no greater antidotes can be found; for they are allowed 


to be the principal ingredients: for this uſe. The wal- 


nuts and rue formed the baſis, or rather made up the 
moſt part, of that famed antidote, or counter-poiſon, of 
Mithridates king of Pontus, which ſo effectually pre- 


ſerved, and rendered proof, his body againſt all man- 
ner of * poiſons. | The camphire, croci, and radex ſer- 
pentaria Virg. are of no leſs efficacy; for they are ge- 


nerally taken to be the greateſt alexipharmics in the 


whole Materia Medica; for being of wonderful ſubtil 


parts, they exceedingly attenuate. groſs: or viſcid hu- 


mours obſtructing the capillaries, and forcing them out 
by ſweat; and, by the ſame attenuating qualities, have 
the efficacy or power to keep the reſt of the humours' 
or circulating fluids in a due ſtate of Huxility. | 


ANA MIRABILIS. | 2 i BAY 


Rr CIPE. Take ſage, berony, balm, cowlip-flowers, 


mini, each a handful and half ; cubebs, galingal, ginger, 


ca aromaticus, each one ounce and half ; nutmegs, 


cloves, cardamoms, each half an ounce ; proof ſpirits three 


gallons, wwater q. 25 macerte, diftl « and dulct wad with dre 
nn] ns fe. 


Another. | 
T, ale 2 hal 7 a pound, nuts, ginger, each one 
| 
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ounce ; acti flowers half a paund, Ale one gun 3 


| penuy-ropal, marjoram, each fanr nunces ; ſpirits reetified 
three gallons ; infuſe all night, and. a FTA which make up 


bigh proof and dulcify with fre a e e 
e or ufe 76. ee II 
© k Ra pil 


c 55 - The Cora has u; ling” 


— F * 
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7 T4 285 Fes"; abel, mace, — ata, 
\ ginger, each half au ounte:; ſuioe & celadine two pounds, 
\rearified ſpirits tun gallons water one god ; Ait and 


| odd ee, pro wit, 0 3 175 om | 
| - Anotbor,/ Air bare. 195 a 


. 
1. Take. ie hor, bg: ts gene WF aue 
drachms ; cloves a dracrhm ; white ginger aud gr attic 
each balf an ounce : carraway feeds one ounce, proof hi. 


rits two gallons and a half; zvater one gallon and a 
half: infuſe, draw : with feuer tem 
| "nora; e or age. ', on * 


VIRTUES QF + abe eas, HIND 


Hrsz are the various recipes that are now uſed, 

and there is little difference in their virtues, ex- 

f cept what the petiny-royal makes in the one, and the 
celadine in another; for the virtues of the ſpices are 
not much different, being all of the warming and aro- 
matic ſpecies, and, upon that account, are good ſtoma- 
chic and cephalic ingredients. 15 
This water warms the ſtomach, corrects .crudities, 
and flatulencies in the prime vie and thereby helps 
. > chears the heart, helps N and faint- 


| floma- 


8 * as. 
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cordiale: for by its warmth it helps digeſtion, 


natural heat, thereby bringing on dropſies, weakneſ of 


r burhxrxt- x. 8¹ 


Komachle and: cephaſic ji leps; and, on acroumt of its 


aromatic flavour, is the ſole menſtruum in * 
vomiting, hiccough, gripes in the Rowdeh and bowels, 
and, by the addition of the celadine, is uſeful in an- 5 
diſpoſitions of the cyes, proceeding from weakneſs, ot 
obſtraction of the optic nerves; for it attenuates and 
diſcuſſes groſs humours; and by its pungeney vellicates 
the fibres to ſhake off any pendulous or grofs matirt 
nne wt ocrafiors their obſtructlon- N 


5 But here I monk be anderficod, that nl 17 re: 


bon up the ſeveral virtues contained in each cordial 


water ariſing from, and . communicated to them by 
their proper ingredients, e extracted by the ſpirituous 


menſtruum, I don't mean, chat a liberal -ufe of an, 
of theſe waters uſed ſimply, or by themſelves, will 


really effect a cure in the aforeſaid diſeaſes; nei- 


ther do I believe. any one ſo groſs as to expect it; for 


it is certain that all fpirituous liquors 3 a coagu- 
lum in the blood, if immoderately taken, ſuffocate the 


the ner ves, And other cold and humid diſtempers, as is 


daily experienced by thoſe who have indulged them- 
ſelves in a too frequent uſe of them; and evidenced by 


their ſwelled Fra and trembling hands: therefore they 
are to be taken as a cordial, either ſimply, or diluted 


with ſome proper vehicle; "when, and at ſuch ſeaſons 


as the recited diſeaſes call for the uſe of them ; and 
— the rehearſed beneſits and virtues may be expect- 
ed from them: for a daily uſe of any thing, whether 
medicinal or not, becomes in time ſo cuſtomary to na- 
ture, that in caſe of a diſtemper, wherein that medicine, 
cordial, &. might be terviceable, and from which a 
cure might happily. he expected, it will then fail at the 
bent need, and no mere n may * 
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from it, than from our daily food in a continaal fever, 
which rather augments, than abates, the fury of the di- 
ſtemper: and of this we ſee divers examples, as in thoſe 


Who, to allay ſome inveterate pain, or induce ſleep = 


when long abſent, have begun with a moderate doſe of 
laudanum, &c. which anſwering their expectation, and 
they fearing the ſad returns of their hoſtile gueſt, when 
the ſalutary and pleaſing doſe had ſpent its virtue, have 
been prevailed with to repeat the ſame doſe again; but 
not finding the ſame benefit as from the former, have, 
to mend the matter, augmented the doſe ſome few drops 
or grains, and thus by degrees increaſing it, have at 
| laſt arrived at ſuch an uncommon pitch of taking opiats, 
cuſtom having now made it habitual to them, that one 
ordinary doſe of ſuch perſons would be ſufficient to kill 
half a dozen perſons unaccuſtomed to this medicine. I 
knew a gentlewoman, who, to palliate an occult cancer 
in her breaſt, took a large ſilver ſpoonful of liquid lau- 
danum every night, without any viſible harm, or ſtu- 
por ariſing from it: and this doſe would have been ſuf- 
ficient at thirty drops or grains per doſe (which is too 
much for the ſtrongeſt perſons, madneſs or delirium 
excepted) for eight perſons! for a large filver ſpoon 
will contain half an ounce. And I knew another who 
would daily take aſcruple of London laudanum at a doſe, 
and even as much of crude opium, to abate the excru- 
ciating nocturnal pains of the venereal diſeaſe; and 
_ eſpecially of nodes, and gummatas, wherewith he was 
much afflicted. And we daily experience the ſame in 
tobacco and ſnuff-takers, which has little effect upon 
them, in compariſon with other people. And there- 
fore 1 muſt here adviſe all perſons, who at any time 
would expect benefit from any medicinal compoſition, 
not to be too liberal in its uſe, but to take it moderately, 
as occaſion requires; and then they may expect to rea 
the benefit of it at a time when moſt required.] 
"Ef 0 | _ HU N= 
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HUNGARY WATER. E 


- Rec erk. Take proof "ſpirits three gallons, andy ond | 
lavender-tops, each three A ere . di 1228 5 


e to art. 1 


Tale nn and tops of ea nine bandfals, Ds 


der three handfuls, root of florentine-orrice three ounces, 
| alt two handfuls, proof ſpirits three Ry water q. £3 ; 
di Wal in n Mariz. „ | 


VIRTUES OF HUNGARY WATER. 


Hrs water Was 3 made with only: the lor. 25 
anth.; but by the addition of the lavender, the 
medicine is much better; and the orr. flor. gives a 
more delicious flavour to it. This ſpirituous mendi- 
cament is ſeldom or never uſed inwardly, but always 
topically, as in embrocations, epithems, lotions, &c.; 
its chief uſe is in nervous and cephalic diſeaſes, eſpecial- 
ly thoſe proceeding from a cold cauſe, as epilepſies, a- 
Poplexies, atrophies, ſpaſms, and all paralytic affections; 
it dries up ſuperfluous humidities (falling upon, or 
lodged in, any part) by its heat; and is a good diſcuſ- 
five in cold groſs tumours, for it is highly impregnated 
with a ſubtil detergent oil which incites and attenuates 
the viſcidities, and by its warmth rarifies the ſame, ſo 
as to become fit to be carried off by tranſpiration, or to 
be abſorbed or reaſſumed by the refluent blood, thence 
to be conveyed to ſome convenient emunQory, i in or- 
der for its ſecretion. We apply it to the origin of the 
5 nerves in convulſive ſpaſms, and twitchings of the arms, 
) and paralyſis of thoſe parts; and it is rubbed: along 
| the ſpondils of the neck and back for the ſame _— | 
. "= | | 8 
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It wakes s noble cephalic ſnuff, if mixed with pirtt „ 
lavender; and is of fingwlat viſe againſt megrims, verti- 
go, lethargy, head-ach, apoplexy, &c. The ſaid ce- 
_ mixture may de rubbed from the feebndt vefte- 

of the neck. to the firſt of the thorax, atid' alfo on 

the fore part of the gula, and above the chavicles, fer 
loſs of ſpeech ; for at the fad ſecond vertebra iſſue out 
the nerves from the cervical marrow there, which ſend 
forth ſeveral twigs to the muſeles of the Hrynx, güla, 
neck, and parts adjacent; which having Weed two 
plexus, from the inferior of which immediately under 
the clavicles, ſpring the recurrent ner ves, the main or- 
gan or inſtrument that ſerves for the formation and mo- 
dulation of the voice; both which ner ves fun up along 
the ſides of the trachza, to which they impart ſome 
twigs, and end in the muſeles of the larynx. I have 
deviated thus far to ſhew you the origiti, courſe, and 
inſertion. of thoſe nerves, which are the chief infirws- 
ments of voice and ſpeech; which being obſtructed, or 
=_ otherwiſe preternaturally affected, a defect or loſs of 
ppeech mult neceſſarily follow: and no better external 
= medicine do I know than this eompoſitioh to rub the 
deſcribed parts-with, whereby the faid nerves will be 
invigorated to ſhake off the viſcidity which cauſes their 
obſtruction; or if occaſioned by too much ſuperſtuous 
humidity, or laxity of the ſaid nerves: this mendica- 
ment, by its warmth, ſubtilty, and pungency, will both 
attenuate the tentor, diſcuſs and dry up the humidi- 
ties (which it effects by its ſaline particles therewith 
impregnated), and by its pungeney, ariſing from its hot 

_ detergent oil, vellicate and contract their fibres, ſo as to 
recover their natural elaſticity, whereby their vibra- 
tions being oftener repeated, the nervous fluid will be 
thereby ſo attenuated (being alſo aſſiſted by the fubtif 

parts of the medicine inntnediaety penettating the 


_ as to paſs freely withookwbliyuRion, us theſs 
parts 
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parte bey are deſigned to give: REFINE: Kotlon ta. 
" this in the interim may be afſifted hy. internal oe | 
pPlhalics, as ſpirit of lavender comp. given in juleps, or 
any convenient vehicle, The gleoſacchar. anth. and 
lavendul. are ſpecihes i in this caſe. The uſe and vir- 
tue of Hungary water may be mach augmented nd 
improved by an additian of, damphire to ät, which, by 
its great heat, ſubtilty, and volatilitx, dries up ſuper- 
fluous moiſture, contracts, the weakened fibrille, atte · 
nates; incides, and diſcuſſes viſcidities, and diſpaſes 
the fuld to a briſk motion, henee comes... natural. 
heat, and conſequently nouriſhment to thoſe parts, 
which es labgured under 4 contrary quality. 


denen., * ona NGF, v. AVER,” 


— Toke proof Hint, e e 2 
unge fic ane hound, water. one gallon aud @ baif di. 


2 1 een belf for de. 


"Tha. X > of this. Inter are dhe . ith 4 | 
which. goes under the denamination of citron Wo err 
nl a I have epumerpted: under that hed 


£ 


HINT WATER, matt) 


f 


| Rae IE. Take mnt a gs two 
gallons aud a half; water one gallon ; dl Nil, and dulcify 
gvith . one e a hal, ba, for 1 Re i 


„* 
7 


VIRTUES. or MINT WATER. ee, 
Alis water wholly partakes of the. ——_ As mint, 
and is uſed againſt vomiting, hiccough, wind ãu 
he ſtomach or bowels, * of the, guts, megrim, 


head- 
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headach; Kc; ; againſt all which diforders it has n 
found to | be wo” ——_ e th; 


n Ara IA. 


nnen 1p E. „ia WY polls of moloſiu Fs nuts 
too ounces and à half, bitter almonds one pound and a 


Half; bruiſe them, and infuſe them in the brandy, adding 


amber greaſe three grains mixed with fine Liſbon ſugar 
three pounds ; infuſe all rs a or ” da Js 1 


then nn gf. Ver on” ; 


bhp 


9 
Take of the black heart harris twenty-four pounds, 
Black cherries four pounds, raſberries and flrawberries, of 


euch three "pounds ; pick theſe fruits Foe their talks, 


and bruiſe them, in which condition let them continue 


twelve hours ;- preſs out the juice, and to every pint of , 
it add a quarter of a pound of ſugar. When the ſugar is 


=o alſſolved run the whole through the filtrating bag, and add 


1 


1 
73 '* 1 


to if three quarts of clean proof ſpirits. Then take of cin- 
namon four ounces, of” mace one ounce, and of cloves two 


arachms. Bruiſe theſe ſpices, put them into an alembic 
with a gallon of clean proof ſpirits, and two quarts of 


water, and draw off a gallon with a briſk fire. Add as 


nuch of this ſpicy ſpirit to your rataſia as will render it 
agreeable to Jour Palate ; about one fourth is the uſual mo | 


Portion. | 


| VIRTUES OF RATAFIA. 


Irs water is ſeldom or never r preſcribed i in phy- 
| fie; it is of a carminative and deterſive quality, 


which it receives from the nuts and almonds; and by 


the __ opening and NG. quality, may prove a 
2 55 


— 
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gbd diuretic ; for the bitter almonds abound with an 
ahbſterſive dil; which, as it ſuffers or undergoes no tor- 
ture by fire, retains its unctuous and ſoftening quality 
too. And in this view we have a moſt noble diuretic 
of it, anſwering all the intention that can be required of 
a medicamenit; coming under that appellation : for by its 
dleaginous quality, the fibres that compoſe the urinary 
plandules and canals are lubricated, ſoftened; and relax 
ed; and by their penetrating and deterſive virtue, which 
certainly they receive from ſome ſaline particles wrap- 
ped up, or as it were lying diſſolved in the oil, they 
ſcour off ſuch viſcous humors of caleulous concretions, 
as may obſtruct the ſaid glandules, and Hinder the free 
emiſſion of the urine, till opened and cleanſed by medi- 
caments of this nature: The nuts in this compeſition 
look as if defighedly added for this uſe z for by their at- 
tenuating quality they rarify and dilute groſs viſeid hu- 
mours, and thereby render them thinner, and ebnſe- 
quently eaſier for the opening arid deterging particles 
of the almonds to incide, and diſlodge, and fo paſs off 
by urine. By the fame qualities this water may be uſe- 
ful to open obſtructions in ſeveral other viſcera, as/the 
liver, ſpleen, meſeritery, womb, 6ze; and may anſwer 
the fame intentions there, as well as in the former: and 
in the pulmonic caſes too, it may have the ſame effects, 
and we may fuppoſe much ftronger too, for it immedi- 
ately arrives at that viſcus after its commixtion with the 
blood, and having as yet ſuffered little or no depuration, 
or ſecretion, of its ſaline deterſive particles, muſt there- 
fore, in a ſpecial manner exert its virtue there, in force- _ 
ing open all obſtructiòns that may impede the blood's 
courſe or motion, thereby cleanſing the lungs of thoſe 
_ InfraQtions, which might occaſion coughs, wheezings, 
difficult breathing, ze. W | 
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 " SURFEIT WATER. 


- Reciee. Take centaury, marigold-flowers, mint, roſe- 
mary, mugwort, ſcordium, rue, carduus, balm, dragons, 
St. Fohn's wort, each two hantfuls ; roots of angelica, 
 butter-bur, piouy, ſcorzonera, each ſeven ounces ;. calamus 
aromaticus, galingal, angelica ſeeds, caraways, each ten 
drachms, ginger fix drachms, red poppy flowers three 
handfuls ; proof ſpirits three gallons ; water one gallon 
and'a half; macerate, diſtil, and dulcify with fine ſugary 
one pound and'a half for uſe. „„ ISI 


VIRTVES OF WHITE SURFEIT WATER. 
His water is compounded of cephalic, neurotic, 
hyſteric, alexipharmic, carminative and ſtoma- 
chic ingredients, whoſe virtues being conjoined and de- 
ſigned to ſtrengthen the principal organs and viſcera, 
mult needs be very effectual againſt crapulas, indige- 
ſtion, crudities and rawneſs at ſtomach, vomiting, and 
other ſymptoms thence ariſing. It is uſed ſucceſsfully 
againſt colics, gripings in the Romach and: bowels, fla-' 
tulencies and vapours, all which it diſcuſſes by its car- 
minative virtue; it attenates the humours, and helps 
perſpiration, and is therefore good in all epidemical and 
contagious diſtempers. It reſiſts putrefaction, and ex- 
Is the malignity from the center to the circumterence, 
which it diſcharges by a gentle dew upon the ſurface 
of the cuticle ; and this it effects by the efficacy of the 
alexipharmic ingredients, wherewith this compound 
water is well ſtored. I have put into the preſcription 
flo. papav. erratic. in lieu of the red poppy ſeed, which 
is both cheaper, and eaſier to procure (eſpecially at the 
ſeaſon of the year in which this water ſhould be made) ; 
audꝭ in my opinion, without any detriment to the com- 
poſition; 
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poſition; the Viiues of. which I ſhall give you as ſoon 
2s I have inſerted the. following Recipe of Surfeit Wa- 


ter made 105 infuſion, 


Take bet W a in red e _ dads let 
them fland in the fun, in a wide-moutbed jar, cloſe covers 


ed for two or three days, till the tinfture of the flowers be 


wholly. extrafted : then ſirain out the.  liguer from tbe 
flowers, by a firong expreſſton ; adding to the tinfure ca- 
raway and coriander ſeeds, liquorice ſliced, of each an 
ounce ; cardamums, cubebs, of each three e ; raiſius 


| foned half a pound; cinnamon half” an ounce ; mutmegs, 


mace, each two drachme, cloves ten, ginger 140" races, ju- 
niper berries two drachms, two lemons ſliced ;\ infuſe three. 


or four days, _ eight figs ſliced, white ſugar one 
Pound and a half, roſe water a guart : let tbem tand for 


a day or two longer in infuſion, bei ng often ſhaken in the. 
mean while, then 8 ere let it bee to e . 


This er d mot oh babe der to the 23 dut 
rather ſuperior; for it retains the whole carminative 
and alexipharmie virtues of the other, and is no leſs 
powerful to expel the inteſtine enemy, than that which 
is loaded with alexipharmics, Its cordial virtues render 
it ſerviceable in all tremblings of the nerves, and de- 
preſſions of the ſpirits. | 


DR. STEPHEN'S WATER. 


R Ec1PE. Take th une, mother of thyme, 2 ge penny- 


royal, fellitory of the wall, roſemar, , red roſes, camomile 
Flowers, origanum, lavender, mint, 3 handful and a 


half”; ginger, galingal, cinnamon, nuts, aniſe ſeeds, cara= 
ways, each fix drachms ; prof "ſerrits three gallons ; was, 
ter % ſ. macerate, 2 aud dulci ify avith white ſugar 

N 2 one 
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one pound three quarters for: ufe 3/ adding of 1 gold 
| lea ves, mix them . in the Seo . a, 


This water has its name from its inventor, a  pbyſi- 


elan of great learning and practice. It is a noble ce- 


phalic cordial and carminatiye ; of the ſame nature and 


"4 


nſe with Agua Merabuls ; : it is alſo in ſome degree an 


hyſteric; good in all colic pains in the ſtomach 3 ang 


en ang Giſealey's of the OO 
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ROYAL VSQUEBAPOH, n | 


RE CI r *. Take mace, clover, cubebs, of wb thee 


Kerns and 4 half ; nuts ten drachms ; cinnamon, cori: 


ander feeds, ginger, of each þ fix drachms.; pro of ſpirits 


3 


three gallons : infuſe all night, and diſtil; Jang ging at the 


end of your worm Engliſh ſaffron, diſſeverrd and tied i in 
a rag, len drachms : then make ready the following 1 
gredients, viz. raiſins floned one pound 1390. ounces, dates 
fiiced twelve OUNCES, liguorice nine ounces, rin g water ſix 
pints ; let them macerute in a warm oven, or upon hot 
aſhes, till their awhbole virtue be cxtrukted ; then rain 

them, and add ue Liſbon ſugar tee pounds and a half, 
which," when diſſolved therein, and perfettly cold, put to 


your diflilled goods, and fet them by in an pen-beaded 


N veſſel, with'a cock i mn it, to e 12 82 ? ard, 7 fe JO 


uſe. 


USQUEBAUGH. 


Take 3 cloves, cinnamon, of each half*an qunce; 


ani ife ſeeds, carrawways, coriander, of each an ounce ; lia 
qnorice ſliced t200 Ounces, , proof ſpirits three gallons, water. 
4 ſ..: maceratetand diftit, hanging at the end of the worm 

Yon tcezed half an ounce ; which | frequently ſqueeze 


out, till all its tiucture be emitted into, the diſtilled goods, 
which. 


1e 
which make oþ ond tn ith far figer tvs ren 
I . 
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2 + raifins fd froo- founds, . ſliced half. a ee?) 
cinnamon tywo ounces aud a half, nuts,onc ounce, cloves: 
an ounce, mace half an ounce, liguorice three ounces, faffiin 
ha If an ounce ; brute the ſpices, lace the liguorice, Sc. and 

pull A faffron in 2 and infuſe them all in a gallon 
3 i the beft brandy for ſeven or eight days, till their whole 
virtue be.extratted ; then filter them, putting thereto a 
quart of canary wine, and bal a drachm of offence of am- 
bergreaſe, and twelve eaves: T gold e in ny 
urges "0 a606 


vinrpss or vs ezvan 8 611 


or pisTILLIN G. " Wh 


Cy 


(1,533.87 
FF "Hes waters "Pp an Ih name, andy are egen. 8 
J lent ſtomachic cordial liquors, and, on account 
of he balſamic and healing quality communicated to 
the menſtruum by the raiſins, dates, figs, Wie ro 
become a good pectoral and reſtorative cordiat : 
as they are of a very mucilaginous and adheſive Ab- 
ſtance, if not attenuated and kept fluid by the volatile 
parts of the warm ſpices, might perhaps be ſubject to 
Imprets toc great a lentor upon the chyle, and adhere 
in ſome part of the galaxia, and ſo dam up and obſtruct 
the {mall paſlages, or glandulous pores of the meſen- 
tery ; or, if admitted into the blood in that clammy 
ſubſtance, might occafion'the ſame damage there, in 
ſome of the arterial capillaries, or their glandules. But 
this inconvenience is well guarded againſt, as I obſer- 
ved above, for they undergoing a twofold digeſlion to- 
gether, firſt in the compoſition of the cordial liquor, 
pad then afterwards. when received into the ventricle, 
— and 
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and there fo comminuted or mixed as to become one 
homogeneous ſubſtance, neither too groſs and languid, 


nor too aerial and volatil, the one ſerving as a ſpur, 


the other as a bridle to the another. And in this ſtate 
they paſs along the milky path, till brought iato the 
ſanguineous maſs, where, upon their arrival at the 
heart, they ſuffer another comminution or ſubdiviſion. 
of their particles; for there, and perhaps partly in the 
lungs, by, the admixtion of the ſulphureous particles of 


the air, they may be faid to undergo their laſt concoc- 


tion for the ſervice of the whole fabric. For in the 
heart and arterial canals, the blood is ſubtilized, and here 
the ſpirituous parts begin to ſeparate and take leave of 
the groſſer and more ponderous, as deſigning to make 
their exit as ſoon as they arrive at their proper port. 
But this being done by a fort of violence or colluctua- 
tion, cannot be performed all at once: for the groſſer 
bodies endeavouring to reftrain or hinder the evolation 
of the more volatile particles, their old aflociates, repreſs 
their immediate flight, till after repeated vibrations. of 


| the arteries, they become more and more divided by: 


the rapid motion of the blood, and conſequently more 
attenuated by the intenſe heat thereof, are at laſt forced 
to disjoin, though gradually, as before obſerved :.and. 


no the groſſer particles reaſſuming their former ad- 


heſive and tenacious nature, do readily. come into cons 
taQ, unite and ſtick in any interſtice or cavity made by: 
the attrition. or abraſion of the - circulating fluid; and 
thus do they repair the waſtes: and .decays of nature, 
and may ſucceſsfully be given in all colliquations and 
waſtings of the ſolid parts, (where a fever, as hectic, &c. 
is abſent) eſpecially if proceeding from a defect or de- 
cay of natural heat; and is of great fervice to old 

ple, where no fever is to be feared, and the lamp of 
life, or ingenitrs | oy called by ſome of the: ancients. 


the Ve ai Flame (as it is elegantly deſeribed by Dx. 
CARL 
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cnakLTox in his Oeconomica Animalis). hi almoſt 
conſumed its Pabulum, and begins to wax faint and low: 
there nature requires more generous cordials, which 
may more ſafely be uſed than in younger perſons; 
whoſe blood is more ſubject to be inflamed upon ver 
flight occaſion. This water, on account of the ſaffron, 
wherewith it is pretty highly impregnated, as contain» 
ing near five grains in three ounces of the liquid men- 
ſtruum, muſt needs be a pretty good alexipharmic too; 
and may if cautiouſly and wiſely uſed, aſſiſt and pro- 
mote the expulſion of the ſmall pox, mealles, and other 
cutaneous eruptions, where a ſpur to nature is required. 
And in malign and peſtilential fevers too, its uſe is of 
good ſervice in expelling and driving out the morbific 
matter by the cutaneous pores, for it effectually pro- 
motes a diaphoreſis: and though the ſaffron may be 
looked upon proportionably to add to, and augment the 
heat of this cordial medicine; yet it is not to be feared 
on that account, but may rather be uſed i in a larger 
quantity : for, as it powerfully opens the pores, (where- 
by we may judge of a deterſive quality lodged in it, 
and thereby removes obſtructions, and cauſes a plenti- 
ful perſpiration of both Kinds, viz. ſenſible and inſen- 
ſible) it leaves free egreſs for the hot ſpirituous particles 
of the menſtruum to exhale, and thereby rather cools 
and extinguiſhes, than incites or induces any preterna- 
tural or febrile heat upon the body, as having by the 
aforeſaid critical diſcharge ſpent the fomes or pabulum 


there of. And this is no fictitious hypotheſis, but 


grounded upon true reaſon, confirmed by daily expe. 
rience; for do we not fee that camphire (which tho' 
taken, by ſome perſons, to be cold in quality, yet the 
inflammability and volatility of its ſubſtance or conſti- 
tuent particles demonſtrates it to be hot, and that in a 
high degree) effectually abates and takes off all inflam- 
mations, and that only by the ſubtilty of its parts, 

| wy 


* \ x s . 
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which obs its pores, arid having by the ſaid hls 
attenuated the humours that obſtructed the paſſages, 


makes them thereby fit to go off by perſpiration. And 
by the faid quality and cauſes, we find fpirit of wine \ 
to be · the molt effectual remedy againſt ambuſtion. And 
if the ſaid qualities be allowed, we may ſuppoſe it alſu 
\avatlable to 3 any of the v: iſcera, wherever obſtruc- ; 
ted, and by cleanſing and opening the biliary pores and 

canal, may be uſeful in the jaundice, cachexy's, &c. 

and in ſome uterine caſes too it may not perhaps be un- 
—_— made ule of. ; 


fy 
'WORMWOOD warts 


Rx err. Take dryed — one — ea 
beds bruifed four ounces, proof fpirits three gallons, in- 
fuſe, diſtil and yy with ha. one en and a ha 465 
| for Ge. 


1 


' VIRTUES OF WORMWOOD-WATER. 1 


OxMwoop water is deſervedly in great uſe, 
VV and eſteem; for it is a noble ſtomachic, and 
the beſt of all diſtilled waters (gentian excepted) of that 
claſs : It is frequently preſcribed in ſtomachic and chaly- 
beat tinctures and infuſions. An excellent ſtomachic 
and anticolic tincture might be drawn from ſpirit. 
abſinth. rad. zedoar.-cort. aurantior. gent. centaur. fem. 
Cardamom. &c. and is much more proper for drawing 

| thoſe tinctures and elixirs with, than ſpirit of wine, 

provided it were no lower drawn than that ſpirit. Dr. 
Bar Es has in his pharmacopceia, given us the recipe of 

a compound wormwood water, which, for the excellen- 
cy thereof, | hav e here nnn from Rim. 


AQ 
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AQ. ABSINTH. COMP. BAT EA NA. 


 evinteran, ana tb/s flo. cham. Ziv ſem: cardamom. cariophyl- cubeb. junc. o- 
dorat. ana 3 j cinnam. N. M. ſem. carui ana Zit ſþ. redif. Ibxij ag. abs 


4 Impl. cong. 4 {+ diger. fer 4 trium dierum ſpatium, paſtea Ali. fe a. 


The compoſition of this water ſhews its virtues and 
uſe to which it was deſigned ; for the baſis of it wholly 
conſiſts of ſtomachic, carminative, and anticholie ingre- 
dients: and, in my opinion, nothing can be more ſuit- 
ably adapted to this purpoſe; only I think the quantity 
of wormwood (as this water takes its appellation from 
it) is too little, and the orange-peel might have been 


ſubſtituted inſtead of the lemon, if its quantity had 


been increaſed, without any detriment to the medicine ; 
and if zedoary and ginger had been added, it would 
have been yet more powerful to all the deſigned inten- 
tions, which is particularly to warm the ſtomach, in- 
cide, attenuate, and diſcuſs crude viſcid phlegm, and va- 
pours the product of it. It brings over in diſtillation a 
great quantity of its falt, which with its oil lys invelop- 
ed in the ſpirit; its pungency upon the tongue docs 
plainly diſcover it, which acting upon the membranous 


coats of the ſtomach, by vellicating the fibres thereof, 
gives a ſuitable tenſity thereto; and if any viſcidity be 5 


therein lodged, or adherent thereto, it abrades and {cours 
off the ſame, which, if wholly excrementitious is ex- 


tracted into the inteſtinal duct, there to be ſecreted with 


the fæces. The cavity of the ventricle being thus 


purged or cleanſed, and its fibres being invigorated and 
ſtrengthened by the grateful ſenſation of the warm ſto- 


machic ſpices, and partly alſo by that ſlight vellication 


or pleaſing pungency which the fibres thereof might 
receive from the ſaid ſalts, ey giving them a ſuit- 
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able tenſity, whereby i its concave or inner part become- 
ing more corrugated, renders this membranous bowel 
more able to retain and accommodate itſelf to the in- 
| digeſted aliment, in order for laudable digeſtion.” And 
this it effects by purſing up itfelf, and more ſtreightly 
clofing its two orifices, whereby it becomes thicker and 
ſtronger; and eonſequently more able to break, digeſt, _ 
75 nd tranſmute the aliment into good and perfect chyle, 
t for its entrance into the lacteal veſſels ranked along 
the ſides of the firſt or ſmall inteſtines: thus by incide- 
ing and removing phlegm out of the firſt paſſages, and 
by cleanſing the ſtomach, and giving a due elaſticity to 
Its fibres, are aromatic bitters accounted true ſtoma- 
chics, and are a ſuccedaneum to natural bile or choler; 
which, like theſe, deterges and ſcours off crude phlegm, 
and always cauſes a ſenſe of hunger whenever this uſe- 
ful humour is contained, and has the predominance in 
the ventricle. All bitters reſiſt putrefaction, the nidus 
or common matrix of worms, gripes, putrid fevers,” ca- 


cochy mias, &c. 


JUNIPER WATER. 


-—- 


rc IPE. Toke beſt juniper berries twwekve ounces, proof 
Au three gallons, water q. ſ.: diſtil and dulcify with 


i ſugar one pound for ſale or uſe. — 


VIRTUES OF JUNIPER WATER. 


1 water is more in eſteem eſpecially among the 
populace, than all the whole tribe of diſtilled wa- 
ters put together. It is a good carminative water, and 
preferable to aniſe ſeeds upon account of its taſte, as 
being much more grateful and pleaſant to the palate ; 
(eſpecially if it be not reduced below proof, for then it 


becomes foul, phicgmatic, and ill taſted, as indeed moſt 
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ale ob lowered below proof frequently are). and 


in virtues it equals, if not exceeds, it; for it partakes 
of all the carminative quality of the other, and is as 
effectual to diſcuſs wind and vapours, either in the 1 
mach or bowels. It is the common anticholic water 
amongſt country people, and is very effectual for that 
purpoſe, as is frequently experienced; for the berries 
abound with a very detergent falt, which riſes in diftil- 
lation with the oil and ſpirits, which powerfully incides 
and ſcours off phlegm, &c. adhering to the inner tunic 
of the inteſtines ; and by 1 its warming carminative vir- 
tue attenuates the ſame, and diſcuſſes any collection of 
vapours therein, or elſewhere incloſed: and by the ſaid 
qualities this water becomes an excellent diuretic, de- 
terging and cleanſing the reins and urinary. paſſages, 
whereby it powerfully provokes urine, and cauſes a 
free diſcharge of that excrementitious fluid. The 
Dutch have this water in great eſteem for the ſaid diu- 
retic quality, which they frequently experience as often 
as they drink their i impure, feculent, and grooty malt 
liquor, the preſently fall into an iſchuria, or total ſup- 
preſſion of 1 urine, which I conceive may be occaſioned 
by the groſſneſs of that liquor. And as thoſe people 
are commonly great drinkers, and as great drinkers com- 
monly are, or at leaſt ſhould be, great piſſers; and it is 
frequently obſerved, that a great ” portion of our drink 
goes immediately off by urine, we may not improperly 
conjecture, that the feculencies or groſſer parts of that 
liquor is conveyed along with the blood to the kidneys, 
where falling in with the ferum into the ſecretory 
glands of that part, does ſo obſtruct and fill up the ſame, 
that no more ſerum can there be put off from the 
blood; and conſequently then no urine can deſcend 


through the ureters into the bladder: and this I take 


to be the occaſion of their ſuppreſhon ; which as ſoon 


as thoſe Peop e labour under, and are ſenſible of, they 
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fly 7 . ad Hum 0 to the uſe of this diſtiled v Wa. 
ter; which they have ſo often experienced to give them 
caſe and benefit: for being taken in a pretty moderate 
-d6ſe, it ſoon removes the obſtruction by its detergent 
quality, opening and cleanſing the urinary pores and 
glandules, whereby they receive that common benefit 
of nature (viz. a free diſcharge and open paſſage for the 
eat fluid) which their groſs malt liquor had ſtop- 
ed up. 

F And by the ſaid quality Geneva may be of vier in 
the jaundice, by opening the obſtructions in the bi- 
liary pores and canals, and with it a very good) icteric 
tincture might be made with proper anti- icteric ingre- 
dients, as croci, curcum. rubi tinctor. &c. Dr. BArE 
commends the ſpirit of juniper, to be a yery powerful 
medicine in curing and removing barrenneſs ; which I 
conceive mult be by diſcufling and drying up the ſu- 
perſluous humidities of the matrix: and further he tells 
us, that it provokes the menſes, which is effected by the 
efficacy of its detergent ſalts; which, ſtriking againſt, 
and forcing open the mouths or extremities of the uter- 
ine veſlels, abſterges or wears away the obſtructing 
viſcidities, whereby a free paſſage is granted for thoſe 
periodic evacuations. 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM 


'CARDAMUM, 


RECIPE. Take pimento, caraway ad tak feeds, 
lemon peels, each four ounces ; proof ſpirits three gallons, 


water q. ſ.: Hiſtil and dulci if with ſugar one E found and 
a half, for ſale or uſe. 


This water has its name from the four ingredients in 
its compoſition ; and in ſome countries is greatly ufed 


by the poorer fort of people, who are induced to uſe it 


from its cheapneſs. It is a good ftomachic, carmina- 
: tive, 


OF DISTILLING. © _*:-— uy 


tive, and anticholic liquor: and were it drawn as high 


proof as the cordial waters of the ſhops, it would not 
be much inferior in flavour and virtue to Agua Mira- 
bilis : it may very well be ſubſtituted in lieu of anife 
ſeed water, whoſe abominable empyreuma and diſa- 
greeable guſt renders it unfit for dram or medicine, 


# 


NUTMEG WATER. 


Recipe. Take nutmegs bruiſed twelve ounces, proof 


rits three gallons, water one gallon and a half ; infuſe, | 


diſtil, and dulcify with fine ſugar two pounds for uſe, 
| ES: Another. 


Take nuts bruiſed half a pound, caraway ſeeds or or- 
ange hel an ounce, proof ſpirits three gallons, water q. 1. : 
diſtil and fuweeten with loaf ſugar two pounds, . 


VIRTUES OF NUTMEG WATER. 


His water is ſeldom made, yet for its virtues de- 
| ſerves to ſtand in the firſt claſs of all ſtomachis 
and cephalic cordial waters, both upon account of its 
agreeable flavour, and its medicinal virtues ; for in the 


whole Materia Medica there is not one compound wa- 


ter found, that is more agreeable to the palate, more 
comfortable to the ſtomach, and more grateful to the 
nerves than this cordial is; and may profitably be uſed 
in all cephalic and nervous caſes, eſpecially thoſe pro- 
ceeding from a cold cauſe, for as it abounds with a very 
warm and ſubtil oil, it powerfully diſcuſſes wind and 
vapours, from the ſtomach, bowels and head, thereby 
curing pains and tortions in thoſe parts. It drys up 
and diſcuſſes ſuperfluous humidities of the brain, and 
is therefore ſerviceable in catarrhs, and other ſerous de- 

| flux- 
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fuxions ; it helps aud ſtrengthens the memory and 
eye- light by the ſaid qualities, eſpecially if affected with 
too much moiſture: it ſtrengtbens the ſtomach and 

other membranous parts, by repairing the relaxed tone 
of their fibres, giving a ſuitable tenſity thereto; and 
therefore may be found ſerviceable } in moſt of their dil 
orders. 5 ä 


* 


ö ROS 80L1s. 


Rrcies. Take ros Jill * N one PEEL any 4 
quarter ; cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, each an ounce ; ma- 
rigold flowers a quarter of a pound, carraway ſeeds three 
vunces, proef ſpirits three gallons, water brad gallons ; 

draw off your proof ſpirits from the ſtill, and inf uſe in a 
quart of liquor, liquorice ſliced four ounces, raiſius flone 
one pound, red Sanders four ounces ; infuſe upon hot aſhes 
10 a due extraction of their virtue; rain, and diſſolve 
therein white ſugar one pound and a bal if, which, when 


cold, mix with the proof goods for uſe. 
ROS SOLIS; BY DIGESTION. 
Tate rot ſolis clean picked four Bandfult, 1 car- 


raway and coriander feeds, mace, cloves, cinnamon, each 
hal if an ounce ; ginger, cardamum, Zedoary, cabs aro- 


malicus, each a drachm and a half”; cubes , yelloxw fans 0 
ders, each hal if a drachm ; red ſanders an ounce, liquorice 
$09 PRES? red rofe leaves aried a handful, be 9% brandy a 
* gallon ; 22 & for fome days, and then ſtrain off the clear 
liquor g in which dliſſuve white ſugar twelve ounces, Ni 


a” 
- 


Another. | 


Mei ad o ¶ — — ts > 
c e e 


Take ros fob cleanſed four RF 5 Of nnamon, nut- 


nge, carraway, and coriander ſeed, each one ounce ; cloves, 
mace, 
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inace, gin! ger, mw” three drachms ; cardamum, cubebr, r 


doary, ca lamm aromaticas, each a Aut bm ys roſes dried 


an ounce, liquorice t2wo ounces, he ne fontd half a pound, 
cobra, i ſaffron, each one arachm, beft brandy one Fal- 
lon ; infuſe for eight gays, and 8 to which add loaf 


fer oel ve OUNCES, 


v4 
* a» 


Theſe waters ke by infuſion of the herb are hot- 


ter in quality than that which comes off by diſtillation, 
where moſt of its hot, fiery, and cauſtic fixed falt does 


not aſcend in diſtillation, but remains with the magma 


in the ſtill; yet they are both without danger. It is 


good againſt phthiſics, or conſumptions of the lungs, 


a tabes, or pining, &c. It comforts the heart, liver, 
and ventricle, eaſes the pain of the head, and is a pre- 


ſervative aq the Plague. 


SPIRIT or ALKERMES. | 
' Reciee, Take orange heel, cinnamon, each four oun- 
ces, lemon peel, nuts, Toſemary flowers, bitter almonds, 
each two ounces, proof ſpirits one gallon and a half, wa- 
ter one gallon ; macerate and diftil, to which add juice of 
kermes one pound, double refined ſagar, one poumd, amber- 
greaſe, rubbed and mixed in the ſaid ſugar, a ſeruple ; eigeft 


for done 4 ys, and 23 adding fee gold 004 Fan ounce. 


BY INFUSION. 


7. wy cinnamon and ciiron Wut each one pound, juice | 


of kermes three ounces, double refined loaf ſugar a quarier 
of o pound : digeſt and filter, adding leaf gold number 
erght, eſſence of ambergreaſe half a drachm ; mix. 


As this water is a great cordial, ſo it bears a great 
price, which is much augmented by the gold and am- 
ber- 
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| bergreaſe which enters the compoſition; ; it is od; in 
nervous caſes; and by its grateful effluvia — off 


fainting, ſwooning, palpitation and tremor of the heart, 
weakneſs and numbneſs of the extreme parts, ſpaſms, 
paralyſcs, and other Nervous dilorders.” | 


ANTISCORBUTIC WATER. 


— 


Rx rz. Tale 3 ſeurvy grafe twelve handful, 
water creſſæs, brook lime, each two handfuls, lemons ſliced 


fix, horſe radiſb roots two pounds, freſh briony root, four 


pounds, Aaron root two pounds, muſtard ſeed fix ounces, 
nutmegs one ounce : digeſt in two gallons of proof ſpirits, 
adding water q. ſ.: and draw off gently the proof Spirit 


VIRTUES OF ANTISCORBUTIC WATER. 


His water is much the ſame with that excellent 
antiſcorbutic water of the ſhops, called Aqua 
Raphani comp. ſave only that here we have Sem. Sinapi 
in lieu of the Cortex Wi enterana, with other ſmall varia- 
tions not material. It is compoſed of exceeding ſubtil 
and volatil ingredients, whoſe particles, when actuated 
by the heat and impulſe of the arterial fluid, are render- 


ed capable of inciding all viſcidities, which may obſtru&t 


their capillaries, whereby perſpiration being impeded, 
the perſpirable matter becomes ſharp and acrimonious, 
eroding the capillaries and their glandules, whence pro- 
ceed thaſe cutaneous eruptions and erratic pains which 
form thoſe anxious ſymptoms we call ſcorbutic. The 
Sem. Sinapi in the compoſition makes it alſo ſerviceable 
in paralytic and hydropic caſes. 
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ADDITIONAL RECIPES. 


Walnut Water. 

WAKE green walnuts in the beginning of June; 
beat them in a mortar, and diſtil them in a 
cold ſtill, and keep the water by itſelf : then about 
midſummer gather ſome more, and uſe them as you 
did the firſt, and keep that alſo by itſelf : gather your 
walnuts a third time, a fortnight after midſummer, 
and uſe them in the ſame manner. Then take a quart 
of each, mix them together, and diſtil them in a glaſs 
ſtill, and * it for uſe. 


VieTurs—It is deemed good in Paralylical and 
a cal diſorders. 


Baum Water. 


Taxs two gallons of ſtrong ale, and a quart of 
ſack, four pounds of young baum leaves, ſhred them; 
aniſe 
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aniſe ſeeds and liquorice, of each a pound, beaten to 

powder; put them all into the ale and ſack ; let them 

ſteep twelve hours, and then put them 1nto an alembic 
and pl it. 


Cherry W, ater. 


TAKE a pottle of claret wine, four pounds of com- 
mon cherries, a handful of roſemary, a handful of 
baum, two ounces of cinnamon broken in ſticks, one 
dram of nutmegs, quarter'd ; ſteep them all in an 

_ earthen pot all night; the next morning diſtil them 
in an ordinary ſtill, and keep a pretty quick fire un- 
der them; after K is diſtilled, put to every quart of 
water four ounces of white ſugar candy, and hang a 
bag with a little muſk and ambergreaſe; ſtop it cloſe, 
and ſet it in the ſun, as you do other waters. 


VIrRTUES.—M is good in any weakneſs or fevers, 
where other hot waters cannot be given, to comfort the 


þ | 
| © in and ſpirits. 
| 4 goed Water to be drank in a Fever. | 
| TAKE a quart of red wine, and a quart of milk ; | 
4 and diftil them together, 
y VirTues.—The patient may drink plentifully of it, c 
1 ant it will alloy the beat, and bring the body into a good 
1 temper. C 
4 C 
Refe emar'y Water, ; 


Taxx three quarts of roſemary flowers, one quart 
of cow!lip flowers, half a pound of dates, two drams 
of nutmegs, half a pound of clove July flowers, and 


half 8 
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half a pound of cinnamon, two ounces of ſun-raiſins 
ſtoned ; bruiſe the cinnamon, and ſlice the nutmegs 
and dates ; ſteep them with the flowers all night in 
ſix quarts of ſack ; next day diſtil them in an alem- 
bic, and draw away three quarts of water with a {flow 
fire; put into your receiver one pound of white ſu- 
gar candy. You may put the firit and laſt runnings 
done and keep the middle by itſelf. 


Dr. Butler's  Treacle Water. 


TAKE harts-horn ſhaved one ounce ; boil in three 
pints of ſpring water to a quart ; then take roots of 
elicampane, gentian, cypreſs, tormentile, of each one 
ounce; carduus benedictus, angelica, of each one 
ounce ; borage, bugloſs, roſe mary flowers and mari- 
gold flowers, of each two ounces ; citron-peels one 
ounce cowllip-flowers two ounces ; clove July flow- 
ers, lavender tops, ſweet marjoram tops, of each two 
ounces; Venice treacle one pound diſſolv'd in ſix pints 
of rich ſack or white wine, and three quarts of red 
roſe water; infuſe all the ingredients twenty-four 
hours i in a clean earthen veſſel ſtopt cloſe ; then diftil 
it in a common ſtill well luted (there will be enough 
for two ſtills, unleſs your {till be very large). It will 
take near twenty-eight hours in the operation: the 
Hirſt running is beſt, and you may draw a quart off, 
and of the next draw as long as you find taſte or 
ſmell. The doſe of the firſt is two ſpoonfuls; the 
other three ſpoonfuls at time: the weakeſt is for young 
children. 


A Water fer «a Stomachs, Small . Meaſles, and 
Surfeito. 


Taxr ſage, celadine, roſemary, wormwood, dra- 
gon, mugwort, pimpernel, ſcabious, agrimony, balm, 
| 5 ſcor- 


a”. 
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ſcordium, centory, carduus, betony, ros ſolis, of each 
one handful ; angelica roots, gentian, tormentile 
roots, zedoary roots, and liquorice, of each an ounce ; 
ſlice the roots, and ſhred the herbs, and put them all 
together into a gallon of white wine; cover them cloſe, 


and let them infuſe for forty-eight hours: then diſtil 


them in an ordinary ſtill, and keep the top of the ſtill 
cold with wet cloths ; draw off three quarts, keep each 
quart by itſelf. When you take it, ſweeten it with ſugar 
give a child two ſpoonfuls of the firſt or ſecond draw- 
ing, or four of the laſt drawing; ; to grown perſons 
give double the quantity. 


Compound Frony Water. 


| * 2 
TAKE of the roots of piony freſh gathered, eight- 
teen ounces ; of bitter almonds {1x ounces ; of the 


leaves of roſemary, rue, wild thyme, and flowers of 


lavender dried, each three ounces ; of cinnamon,-cub- 
ebs, ſeeds of angelica, coriander, carraway, aniſe, each 


half an ounce ; reQtified ſpirit of wine one gallon ; 


water hve gallons. Draw off by diſtillation three 


gallons. 


This water is good in all nervous caſes. 
An excellent Cordial Water. 


TAKE peels of dried citrons and oranges, nutmegs, 
cloves, cinnamon, of each two ounces ; roots of cy- 
preſs, Florentine orrice, calamus Qaromalicus, of each 
one ounce ; zedoary, galingales, ginger, of each half 
an ounce; tops of lavender and roſemary, of each 
two handfuls ; leaves of bays, marjoram, mint, ſage, 
thyme, of each one handful; freſh flowers of white 
and damaſk roſes, of each one handful and a half; 

infuſe 
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infuſe mend i in two quarts of damaſk roſe-water, and 
one gallon of brandy ; diſtil them, and draw of five 
quarts. | 


Vierurs—Þ is a very good cephalic, and a con- 
venient julep in all nervous caſes. It is alſo a pleaſant. 


dram, and very good upon any JR ſickneſs of the 


flomach. 
Compound Horſe-radiſh M. ater. 


Tak E the leaves of both the ſcurvy-graſles, freſh 
gathered in the ſpring, of each fix ounces ; bruiſe 
them and preſs out the juice, and add the j Juices of 
brook-lime and water-creſſes, of each a pint and a 
half; of horſe-radiſh root two pounds, arum root 
freſh fix ounces ; ; Winter's bark and nutmegs, of 
each four ounces; lemon peels dried two ounces, _ 


French brandy two quarts z ; draw off by diſtillation 
one gallon. 


 VirRTUEs.—H is good againſt all olſiructiont in the 
 tidneys and viſcera, and prevails againſt the jaundice, 
weakneſs of conſtitution, and droßſies, aud is of great 
ſervice in all ſcorbutic caſes. The doſe is from half an 
ounce to three or four ounces, unleſs at firſt diſtilling, 
and then it muſt be diluled by ſome proper vehicle. You 
muſt fix the worm cloſe to the receiver by a lader, to 
prevent ſpirits Hing away. 


Aqua N. griæ. 


Takx ſugar candy one 1 canary half a 8 
roſe water four ounces; boil them to a ſyrup, and 
mix it with aqua calęſtis two pints, ambergreaſe and 
maik of each eighteen grains; ſaffron fifteen grains, 
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yellow ſanders, infuſed in aqua cele /tis, two drams, 
let it ſettle and decant the * off fine by inclina- 
tion. 


VIRTUES.—I zs a FIN” cordial, and raiſes the fþi- 
rits, and is good in all ſinkings and nervous decays. 
Take from two drams to one ounce. 


a | Alexiterial Milk . ater. 


TAKE the leaves of meadow-ſweet, carduns bene- 
dictus, and goats, of each ſix handfuls; mint and 
wormwood of each five handfuls ; rue three hand- 
fuls ; angelica two handfuls ; bruiſe them all, and 
pour three gallons of new milk upon them; diſtil 


in a ſand heat. 


Milk Water. 
TAKE wormwood, ſpearmint, balm, of each one 
pound, carduus two pounds, cut ſmall ; two gallons 
of milk; diſtil them gently. 
This water is good to quench thirſt in fevers. 
| Compound Scordium Water. 


TAKE the juices of goats rue, ſorrel, ſcordium and 
eitrons, of each one pint ; London treacle two ounces ; 


_ digeſt three days, and then diſtil off the water: or 


take the herbs before mentioned, and put them into 
an alembic, with a ſufficient quantity of water, and 
one quart of ſpirit of wine; draw off about a gallon, 
This laſt will keep longer than the former method. 


V1 R- 
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VirTues.—1t is an excellent ſudori ific, aud, i It] Join- 
ed to an . is preferable to treacle water. 


4 frrong Palſey Water. 


TAKE the ſpirits of five zallons of the beſt old 
ſherry- ſack, diſtill'd in an alembeck; take cowſlip flow 
ers, the flowers of borage and bugloſs, and of the lilies 
of the valley, of each one handful ; take alſo roſemary- 
flowers, ſage and betony-flowers, of each one hand- 
ful; take each flower in their ſeaſon, and ſo put into 
ſome of the ſpirits aforeſaid, in an open-mouthed glaſs 
of near a quart, for that will hold them all, with the 
ſpirits, till you are ready to diſtil the water: but 
this, and the reſt of the ſpirits, muſt be moſt careful- 
ly ſtopt till you uſe it. Take lavender flowers in 
their ſeaſon, ſtrip them clean from their ſtalks, and fill 
a wide-mouthed gallon glaſs with them ; pour into 
them the remainder of your ſpirits ; then ſtop them 
cloſe with cork and bladder, as before, and let them 
ſtand fix weeks to digeſt in the ſun ; then put all to- 
gether, theſe and the firſt ſteeped flowers, with all the 
{pirits in both glaſſes; add alſo balm, motherwort, 
{pike-flowers, bay and orange leaves, if to be had, 
of each an ounce, cut ſmall, and put to. the former 
flowers and ſpirits : diſtil all theſe together 1n an a- 
lembic ; make three runnings of it; firſt a quart 
glaſs, which will be execcding. ſtrong; then a pint 
glaſs, which will be almoſt as good; laſtly receive 
from it a Pint glaſs full, or as much as runs ſtrong; 
for when it runs weak, which you may know by 
taſte and colour, which will be whiter, let it run no 
longer: put your three runnings all together; then 
take citron- peel, the outſide yellow rind, or lemon- 
peels thin Pared, alſo pine feeds hull'd, of each fix 
drams; 
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drams; of cinnamon one ounce ; of nutmegs, mace, 
candalnams, cucubies, and yellow ſanders, each half 
an ounce; of lignum aloes one dram ; make all theſe 
into a groſs powder, putting among them alſo half a 
pound of jujubes new and good, being ſtoned and 
cut ſmall: put all theſe ingredients into a white ſar- 

ſenet bag, to be hung in the water aforeſaid: take 
alſo of prepared pearls two drams; of prepared ſma- 
ragd a ſcruple; ambergreaſe, muſk, and ſaffron, of 
each a ſcruple; of red roſes, well dried and ſweet, 
one ounce: theſe may be put into a little bag by 
themſelves, and hung 1 in the ſpirit as the other ; cloſe 
it well, that no air get in, for ſix weeks; then take 

out the water, and preſs the bags dry; keep the wa- 
ter in narrow-mouthed glaſſes cloſe ſtopt. 


VIRTUES.—/t is „ frrong aud powerful, that it 
cannot be taken alone, but muſt be dropt on crumbs of 
bread and ſugar by any one for prevention: take firſt 
and laſt, about a quarter of a ſþoonful, and at four in 
the afternoon : faſt always before and after it a full hour 
at legſt. It is of great uſe in all. ſwoonings, weakneſs of 
heart, and decayed ſpirits, in all palſeys, apeplexies, both 
to help in, and prevent, a fit ; it will alſo keep all cold. 
diſpoſitions off the liver, reſtores loft appetite, and forti- 
ies and Arengthens the flomach; it will alone cure a 
aropſy, if taken at firſt, and the Ow be kept from 
ſmall and cooling liquors. 
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A ſecond Palſey Water. 


Wu the firſt water has run what is ſtrong, 
there will be ſome ſmall water at the bottom of the 
alembic ; pour it out from the herbs and flowers, 
and drain them; put them into a gallon of the beſt 


ſherTy ; let them ſtand cloſe * five weeks; | 
then 
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then diſtil them, and let it run as long as it conti- 
nues ſtrong; then pour it into the glaſs where the 
ſarſenet bags are, and let them be in this ſecond li- 
quor cloſe ſtopped ſix weeks; then you may uſe it 
as the former with bread and ſugar. 


VirTues.—Though this is not ſo powerful as the 
former, it is too firong to take alone. Both are good to 
bathe outwardly the part affected with weakneſs by pal- 
, and generally help any violent pains or aches that 
any part is vexed with ; but becauſe bathing waſtes. 
moſt, and this ſert is leſs oth, 2 commonly oe this 
8 econd fort, | 


A good Cordial fer the Spleen, 


Takx four ounces of harts-horn, one ounce of 
cardamums, one ounce of cinnamon, one ounce of 
ſaffron, two handfuls of red ſage, as much balm ; ſteep 
theſe twenty-four hours in two quarts of ſack, or as 
much good brandy, which you pleaſe; diſtil it in a 
cold ſtill as quick as you can, and let it drop on four 
ounces of lugar candy. Drink * this when low-ſpt- 
rited. 


ff Snail W ater, good in Conſumptions and Duale 


TAKE a peck of large ſhell-ſnails, lay them on a 
hot hearth before the fire; let them lie till they have 
done hiſſing and ſpitting; then wipe them from the 
froth, and break them in a mortar; have a quart of 
ee ſlit and ſcoured clean with ſalt and wa- 
ter; beat them with the ſnails ; then take angelica, 
| celandine, wood-ſorrel, agrimony, bear-foot, barberry- 
bark, great dock roots, of each two handfuls, rue half 


A handful, roſemary flowers one quart, half a pound 
* 
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of harts-horn, turmeric and fenugreek, of each two 
ounces, half an ounce of powdered ſaffron, and three 
ounces of cloves freſh beat; ſhred theſe ingredients, 
and infuſe all in three gallons of ſtrong ale, for twelve 
hours; then diſtil it, and draw off what runs good, 
and take three ſpoonfuls of this in a glaſs of fack or 
whitewine, an hour before every meal ; and uſe mo- 
derate exerciſe with it. | 


A Poppy N. ater for Surfeits and Over-eating. 


Brew ten ' gallons of ſtrong ale-wort ; ; when it is 
cool, work it with yeaſt, and add as many freſh red 
poppies as the wort will conveniently wet, ſo that 
you may ſtir it daily; let the poppies infuſe in this 
wort three days and nights; then draw it off in an 


alembic as quick as you can, till the whole is diſtilled 
off; mix the ſmall and ſtrong together, and take a 


glaſs, at any time, with or without ſugar, after a full 
and 8 meal. 


** 
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FART IL 
OF MALT LIQUORS. 


UR work would ſeem to a imperfect, as a 
complete ſyſtem of diſtilling, if we were to o- 
mit the artile of Brewing. We ſhall there- 
fore give ſuch directions on this head, as may be ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved in all private families. And 
ſirſt we ſhall inſtruct our Readers. 


How to 655 good Malt. 

ALT is choſen by its ſweet ſmell, mellow taſte, 
| full of flower, round body, and thin ſkin. 

There are two ſorts in general uſe, the pale, and the 
brown ; the former is moſt uſed in gentlemens houſes, 
and private families ; the latter in public brew-houſes, 
as ſeeming to go further, and make the liquor higher 
colour'd : Others again mix one third brown with 
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two thirds pale ; but this depends upon the liking of 
the drinkers. The ſweeteſt Malt is that which is 
dryed with coal or cynders. 

In grinding it, ſee that the mill be clean from duſt, 


cobwebs, &c. and ſet ſo as to cruſh every grain, with- 


out grinding it to powder ; for you had better have 
ſome ſmall grains flip through untouched, than have 
the whole be grouud too ſmall, which will cauſe it to 
cake together ſo as you cannot get the goodneſs out. 


Of Hops. 


Hops are e by their bright green colour, ſweet 
ſmell, and clammineſs, when rubbed between the 


bands, 
Of Water for brewing. | 


WATER out of rivers or rivulets is the beſt, except 


| polluted by the melting of ſnow, or land water from 


clay or plowed lands. Snow water will take near 
one fifth part more of malt to make the beer good, 

If you have not river-water, a pond that has a bottom 
not over muddy, and is fed by a ſpring, will do; for 
the ſun will ſoften and rarify it. Very hard Water 
drawn from a deep well into a wide ciſtern or reſer- 
voir, and expoſed to the air and ſun, in two or three 
days has been brewed with ſuccels by a little addition 


of malt. Rain water comes next to river for brewing. 
In ſhort, all water that will raiſe a | lather with ſoap, 


is good for brewing. 
Of — Veſſels. 
To : a copper that holds 36 gallons, the maſh-tun 


ought to be at leaſt big 2 to contain ſix _— 
| O 
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of malt, and the copper of liquor, aud room for 

meſhing or ſtirring it: The under-back, coolers and 
working: tuns, may be rather fitted to the conveniency 
of the room, than to a particular ſize; for if one veſ- 
ſel be not ſufficient to hold your liquor, you may take 
a ſecond. 


Of nn * Sweetening Caſks and 4 Veſſels. 


Ir a alk, after the beer is drank out, be well ſtopt | 
to keep out air, and the lees remaining in it till you 
want to uſe it again, you will need only to ſcald it 
well, and take care of the hoops before you fill it; but 
If air gets into a foul empty caſk, it will contract an 
ill ſcent in ſpite of ſcalding. A handful of bruiſed 
pepper boiled in the water you ſcald with, will take 
out a little muſty ſmell ; but the ſureſt way is to 
take out the head of the caſk, and let the cooper 
ſhave and burn it a little, and then ſcald it for ule; 
if you cannot conveniently have a cooper to the caſk, 
get ſome lime-ſtone, and put about three. pounds into 
a barrel, (and proportionally to larger or ſmaller veſ- 
ſels) and put to it about fix gallons of cold water ; 
then bung it up, and ſhake it about for ſome time, 
and afterwards ſcald it well : or, for want of lime, 
take a linen rag, and dip it in melted brimſtone, and 
faſten one end to the bung, and light the other, and 
let it hang in the caſk. You muſt give it a little air, 
elſe it will not burn; but keep in as much of the ſul- 
phur as you can. Scald it afterwards, and you will 
find no ill ſmell. „ 

If you have any new caſks, before you fill them, 
dig places in the earth, and lay them half their depth, 
with their bung-holes downward, for a week; and 
after well ſcalding them, you may venture to fill 
them. 

Another 
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Another way to proceed, if your brewing veſſels 
are tinged with any ill ſmell, is to take unſlacked lime 
and water, and with an old broom ſcrub the veſſel 
_ whilſt the water is hiſſing with the lime; and after- 

_ wards take all this lime and water away, and put freſh 
water into the veſlels, and throw ſome bay or com- 
mon ſalt into each, and let it ſtand a day or two; and 
when you come to brew, ſcald your veſſels, throw in- 
to them a little malt-duſt or bran ; and this will not 
only finiſh their ſweetening, but ſtop them from leak- 
ing. 

But ſince there is ſo much trouble in getting *. 
ſels ſweet after they have been neglected, you ought 
to make all thorough clean after brewing, and once 
a month to fill your veſſels with fair water, and let it 
off again in two or three days. 


Of Majhing or Taking your Liquors. 


SUPPOSE you take ſix buſhels of malt and two 
pounds of hops, and would make of it one barrel of 
ftrong, and two barrels of ſmall beer. Heat your 
_ firſt copper of liquor for maſhing, and ſtrew over it a 
double handful of bran or malt ; by which you will 
ſee when it begins to boil ; for it will break and curl, 
and then it is fit to be let off into the maſh-tun, where 
it muſt remain till the ſteam is ſpent, and you can 
fee your face in it, before you put your malt in it; 
and then you begin to maſh, ſtirring it all the while 
you are putting in the malt: but keep out half a 
buſhel dry, which you are to ſtrew over the reſt, 
when you have done ſtirring it, which will be as ſoon 
as you have well mixed it with the liquor, and pre- 
vented it from clodding. After the dry malt is laid 
on, cover your maſh-tun with the malt-ſacks or 


cloths, to prevent loſing any — of the malt, and 
let 
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let it ſo remain for two hours. Mean while have a- 
nother copper of liquor hot; and at two hours end 
begin to let off your firſt wort into the under- back. 
Receive a pailful of the firſt running, and throw it 
again upon the malt. You will find that the malt 


has ſucked up half of your firſt copper of liquor; and 


therefore to make up your quantity of wort for the 
ſtrong beer, you muſt gradually lade out of the ſe- 


cond copper, and ſtrew bowl after bowl over the malt, 


giving it time to ſoak through, and keeping it run- 
ning by an eaſy ſtream, till you perceive you have 


about forty gallons, which in boiling and EY 


will be reduced · to thirty-ſix. 

If you throw into the under- back (whilſt you are 
letting off) about half a pound of hops, it will pre- 
ſerve it from foxing, or growing ſour or rop y. 

Your firſt wort being all run off, you muſt faſten 
the tap of the maſh-tun ; and take the copper of hot 
liquor for your ſecond maſhing, ſtirring up the malt 
as you did at firſt, and then cover it cloſe for two 
hours more. Mean while you fill your copper with 
the firſt wort, and boil it with the remainder of the 
two pounds of hops, (or what quantity you like) for 
an hour and a half, and then lade it off into the 
coolers. 

Contrive to receive the hops in a ſieve, baſket, or 
thin woolen bag that is ſweet and clean ; then imme- 
diately fill your copper with cold liquor; renew your 
fire under it, and begin to let off your ſecond wort, 
and throw a "handful of hops into the under-back, for 
the ſame reaſon as before: you will want to lade a 
few bowlfuls of liquor over the malt to make up the 
copper full of the ſecond wort; and when you have 
enough, faſten the tap, and maſh a third time after 


the ſame manner, and cover it cloſe for other two 


hours; z 
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hours; and then charge your copper with the ſecond 
wort, boiling it for an hour with the ſame hops. 
By this time you may ſhift your firſt wort out of 


the coolers into a working tun, to make room for the 


ſecond wort to come into the coolers: and then your 
copper being empty, you may heat as much liquor 
as will ſerve you to lade over the malt, or, by this 
time, rather grains, to make up your third and laſt 
copper of wort, which muſt be boiled with the ſame 
hops over again; and then your coolers are diſchar- 
ged of your ſecond wort, to make room for the third; 
and when they are both of a proper coolneſs, they 
may be put together before you ſet them a-working, 
unleſs you have a mind to keep and work them ſe- 
parate, and call the ſecond wort Ale. | 
If you would extract almoſt all the goodneſs of 
the malt in the firſt wort, by way of making O&ober 
beer, you begin to let off ſoon after you have maſhed, 
(by a ſmall ſtream) and throw it upon the malt again, 
pail after pail, for an hour, ſtirring it frequently in 
the mean time, and then let it all run off, and put it 
all over again, and let off by a very ſmall ſtream. But 


when you have your quantity for ſtrong beer, you 


muſt proceed in your ſecond maſhing in the ſame 


manner as before. 


During the time of ſhifting your liquors out of 
the copper, 'tis of conſequence to take care to pre- 
ſerve it from receiving damage by burning: you 
ſhould always contrive to have the fire low, or elſe to 
it at the time of emptying, and be very expeditious 


to put in freſh liquor. 


Of N. orking the Liquor. 


IN this, regard muſt be wal to the weather ; ; li- 


quor naturally grows warm in working; therefore in 
mild 
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mild weather it ſhould be cold before it be ſet on, but 
a little warm in cold weather. The manner of doing 
it is, to put ſome good ſweet yeſt into a hand-bowel 
or piggin, with a little warm wort; then put the 
hand-bowel to ſwim upon the wort in the working=- 
tue, and in a little while it will work out, and leifurely 
mix with the wort; and when you find the yeſt has 

gotten hold of the wort, you muſt look after it fre- 
quently; and if you perceive it begins to heat and 
ferment too faſt, lade ſome of it out into another tub; 
and when grown cold, it may be put back again; or 
if you reſerved ſome of the raw wort , you may check 
it leiſurely by ſtirring it with a hand-bowel. The 
cooler you Work your W the better provided it 
does but work well. 

If you happen to check it too much, you may for- 
ward its working, by filling a gallon ſtone-bottle with 
boiling water; cork it cloſe, and put the bottle into 
the working tun. An ounce or two of powdered 
ginger wlll have the ſame effect. 

There are variety of methods in managing liquors 
whilſt they are working. In the North they beat in 
the yeſt of ſtrong beer and ale once in two or three 
hours, for two or three days together. This they reck- 
on makes the drink more heady, but withal hardens 
it ſo as to be drinkable in a few days; the laſt day of 
beating it in, (ſtirring the yeſt and beer together) the 
yeſt, as it riſes, will thicken ; and then they take off 
part of the yeſt, and beat in the reſt, which they 
repeat as often as it riſes thick; and when it has near 
done working, they tun it up ſo as it may but juſt 
work out of the barrel. Others again do not beat it 
in at all, but let their ſtrongeſt drink work about two 
days, or till they ſee the ferment is over; and then 


they take off the top-yeſt, and either, by a tap near 
R the 
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* 


the bottom, let it off fine, or elſe lade it out gently, | 


to leave the ſediment and yeſt at the bottom. This 
way is proper for liquor that is to be drank foon 


but if it be to keep, it will want the ſediment to feed 
on, and may probably grow ftale, unleſs you make 
artificial lees. This you may make of a quart of 
brandy, and as much flour of wheat or beans as will 
make it into dough. Put them in lumps into the 
bung-hole as ſoon as it has done working br elſe take 
a pound of the powder of oyſter-ſhells, or of fat 
chalk, and mix it with a pound of treacle or honey, 
and put it in ſoon after it has done working. 

It would add to the goodneſs, as well as ſining of 
your malt- liquor, if you took two quarts of wheat or 
beans, and made them very dry and criſp in an oven 
or before the fire, and boiled them in your firſt cop- 
per of wort. They would ſtrain off with your hops, 
and might be put with them into the ſecond copper. 


Of rhe fining of Mall Liquors 


IT 18 moſt aefirable to have beer fine of itſelf, which 
it ſeldom fails to be in due time, if rightly brewed 
and worked : But as diſappointments ſometimes hap- 
pen, it will be e to know what to do in ſuch 
caſes. 

Ivory ſhavings boiled in your wort, or hartſhorn 
ſhavings put into your caſk uſt before you bung it 
down, will do much towards ſining and keeping your 
liquor from growing ſtale. | 

Ilinglaſs is the moſt common thing made uſe of in 
ſining all ſorts of liquors ; they ſirſt beat it well with a 
hammer or mallet, and lay it ina pail ; and then draw 


off about two gallons ef the liquor to be fined upon 


it, and let it ſoak two or three days; and when it is 


ſoft enough to mix with the liquor, they take a whiſk, 
and 
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and ſtir it about till it is all of a ferment, and white 
froth ; and they frequently add the whites and ſhells 
of a dozen eggs, which they beat in with it, and put 


all together into the caſk : Then with a clean mop- 


ſtick, or ſome ſuch thing, ſur the whole together; and 
then lay a cloth or piece of paper over the bung-hole, 
till the ferment is over; and then bung it up cloſe, 
and in a few days it will fall fine. | 

But if you want to fine only a ſmall quantity of li- 
quor, take half an ounce of unſlacked lime, and put 
it into a pint of water, and ſtir them well together, 
and let it ſtand three or four hours, or till the lime 
ſettle to the bottom ; then pour off the water clear, 
and throw away the ſediment ; then take half an 
ounce of iſinglaſs cut ſmall, and boil it in the lime- 
water till] it diſſolves; then let it cool, and put it into 
ye veſſel, &c. | 


Of recovering and bee Malt-Liquors | 


Grow MY weather, but eſpecially thunder, will great- 


ly affect your Beer, and often ferment it, though 
brewed ſix months before. Iron hoops, or iron laid 
upon the veſſels, are ſuppoſed to have a preſerving in- 
fluence from thunder. In ſuch weather you ſhould 
examine your cellar, and draw your vent-pegs ; and 
where you perceive it upon the fret, draw out the 


bung, and let it remain ſome days till you are ſure it 
is quiet. It is a fault to be too haſty in bunging up 


liquor; it had better be a week too long out, than 
ſtopt an hour too ſoon. Were it not for preſerving 
the colour of your liquor, ſome cherry-brandy thrown 
into the bung-hole would ſtop it from fretting. 

If your ſtrong beer grows flat, you may quicken it 


by drawing off one gallon out of every ten gallons, 


and boll it with as — pounds of honey as you 
R 2 boll 
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boil gallons ; and when it is cold put it to the reft 
and ſtop it cloſe. 

A ſpoonful of the juice of the herb an hon 
ſtrained to a pitcher of ſtale beer, (and cover it cloſe 
for two hours) will make is drink like new. 

Or if you would bottle beer that is ſtale and flat, 
you ſhould contrive to do it at a time when you have 
liquor working in your tun ; and leave room in eve 
bottle to hold the quantity of a coffee-cup, and fill 
them up with new drink out of the tun, and cor 
them, and in three days it will be very briſk, and 


drink pleaſant ; but you muſt not propoſe to keep | it 


long, for it will burſt the bottles. 
of the Seaſon for Brewing, 


Tus ſeaſon for brewing keeping-beer, is certainly 


beſt before Chriſtmas ; for then your malt is in per- 


fection, not having had time to contract either a 
muſty ſmell, duſt, or weavels, (an inſect that eats out 
the heart of the malt) and the waters are then ſeldom 


mixed with ſnow; and then four pounds of hops 


will go as far as five pounds! in the ſpring of the year; 
for you muſt increaſe in the quantity of hops as you 


draw towards ſummer. But, in ſhort, chuſe mode- 


rate weather as much as you can for brewing ; ; and if 
vou have a kindly cellar beſides to keep your liquor 


in, that will not be much affected by extremity of 


cold or heat, you may reaſonably expect great ſatiſ- 


faction in your brewery. 
Avoid as much as poſſible brewing in hot weather; 
but if you are neceſſitated to brew, make no more 


than for * drinking, for it will not keep. 


To 
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To brew Strong Beer. 


To a barrel of beer take two buſhels of malt, and 
half a buſhel of wheat juſt cracked in the mill, and 
ſome of the flour ſifted out of it; when your water 
is ſcolding hot, put it into your maſhing- vat; there 
let it ſtand till you can ſee your face in it; then put 
your malt upon it ; then put your wheat upon that, 
and do not ſtir it; let it ſtand two hours and a balf; 
then let it run into a tub that has two pounds of hops 
in it, and a handful of roſemary-flowers; aud when 
it 18 all run, put it into your copper, and boil it two 
hours ; then ſtrain it oft, ſetting it a-cooling very thin, 
and ſet it a working very cool; clear it very well be- 
fore you put it a-working ; put a little yeſt to it; 
when the yeſt begins to fall, put it into your veſſel ; 
and when it has done working in the veſlel, put in a 
pint of whole wheat, and ſix eggs; then ſtop it up: 
let it ſtand a year, and then bottle ED 
A good table beer may be made by maſhing again, 
after the preceding is drawn off; then let it ſtand two 
hours, and let that run, and math again, and ſtir it as 
before ; be ſure you cover your maſhing- vat very 
well; mix the firſt and ſecond running tons, 


25 make Cling Ale. 


To ſix gallons of ale take a quarter of a pound or 
more of China- root, thin ſliced ; and a quarter of a 
pound of coriander-ſeeds bruiſed ; hang theſe in a tiff 
any, or coarſe linen bag, in the veſſel, till it has done 
working ; and let it ſtand fourteen days before you 
bottle it; though the common ſort vended about 
town, is nothing more (at beſt) than ten ſhilling beer 

| put 
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put up in ſmall ſtone- bottles with a little ſpice, lemon- 
peel, and raiſins, or ſugar. 


Th make Alderberry-Beer, or Ebulum. 


TAKE a hogſhead of the ' firſt and ſtrongeſt wort, 
and boil in the ſame one buſhel of picked alderber- 
ries, full ripe; ſtrain off, and, when cold, work the 
liquor in the hogſhead, and not in an open tun or 
tub; and after it has lain in the caſk about a year, 
bottle i it; and it will be a moſt rich drink, which they 
call Ebulum ; and has often been preferred to port 
wine for its pleaſant taſte, and healthful quality.— 
N. B. There is no occaſion for the uſe of ſugar in 
this operation; becauſe the wort has ſtrength and 

ſweetneſs enough in itſelf to anſwer that end; but 
there ſhould be an infuſion of hops added to the li- 
quor, by way of preſervation and reliſh. Some like- 
wiſe hang a ſmall bag of bruiſed ſpices in the veſſel. 
You may make a white Ebulum with pale malt, and 
white alderberries. 


To make improved and exceedingly x wholeſome Furl. 


TAKE . wormwood two dozen, gentian 
root fix pounds; calamus aromaticus, or the ſweet 
flag-root, two pounds; ſnake root, one pound; a pound 
or two of galingale roots; horſe radih one bunch; 
orange-peel dried, and juniper berries, each two 
pounds; ſeeds or kernels of Seville oranges, cleaned 
and dried, two pounds: theſe being cut and bruiſed, 
put them into a clean butt, and ſtart your mild 
brown, or pale beer upon them, ſo as to fill up the 
veſſel, about the beginning of November, and let it 
ſtand tit the next ſeaſon ; and make it thus annually. 
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OF MAKING AND REFINING BRITISH WINES. 


To aſe Wi ne of Grapes of Britiſh Growth. 


W 2 the vines are well grown, ſo as to 
bring full cluſters, be careful to diſencum- 
ber them of ſome part of their leaves, that 

too much ſhade the grapes; but not ſo in the hot 

ſeaſon, that the ſun may not too ſwiftly draw away 
the moiſture and wither them: ſtay not till they are 
all ripe at once; for then ſome will be over-ripe or 
burſt, or incline to rot before the underlings come to 
perfection; but every two or three days pick off the 
choice and ripeſt grapes, and ſpread them in dry ſhady 
places, on ſideways, that they contract not a heat 
and muſt; and ſo thoſe that remain on the cluſters, 
having more Juice to nouriſh them, will grow bigger, 


or will be ſooner ripe; and when you have got a ſuf- 
ficient quantity, put them into an open veſſel, and 
bruiſe them yell with your hands; or if they be 


too 
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/ 


too many for you, gently preſs them with a flat wood- 
en beater, that is, a thick board faſtened at the end of 

a ſtaff, As for treading of them with the feet, though 
uſed in other countries, I approve it not, it being a 
naſty, ſlovenly way. Take care you break the ſtones 
as little as may be, for that will make the wine of a 
bitteriſh tang. 

Having bruiſed the Grapes well, ſo that Ger are 
become pulp, or maſh, having a tap at the bottom of 
your caſk, tie a hair-cloth over the faucet, and let out 
that which will run voluntarily of itſelf, as the beſt . 
Wine: then take out the pulp, and gently preſs it by 
degrees in a cyder-preſs, till the liquor is ſufficiently 
drained out ; then having a new caſk well ſeaſoned, 
and aired with a lighted rag dipped in brimſtone, till it 
become dry; poor the liquor in through a ſieve- fun- 
nel, to ſtop the dregs, and let it ſtand only with a 
pebble-ſtone lightly laid on the bung-hole, to ferment 
and refine itſelf, ten or twelve days; then draw it 
gently of into another caſk well ſeaſoned, that the 
lees or dregs may remain in the firſt caſk ; and ſtop 
it no otherwiſe than before, till it is quite paſſed over 
its ferment, hien you may know by its coolneſs and 
pleaſant iaite: And thus of. your ordinary white 
grapes you may make a good white fort of wine; 
of the red grapes a claret; and if it want colour, 
heighten it wit! a little brazil, boiled in about a quart 
of it, and ſtrained very clear. The white grapes, if 
not too TIPE, g give a good Rheniſh taſte, and are won- 
derful cooling; and a fort of Muſcadel grapes grow- 
ing in many parts of Britain, may, by the help of a 
little loaf- ſugar to feed on, be brought to produce a 
agreeable ſweet wine, little differing from Canary, and 
altogether as wholeſome and pleaſant ; ſo that with 
ſmall charge, labour and induſtry we might well fur- 


niſh ourſelves with what we now are beholden for to 
ſtrangers, 


itrangers, at great expence, hazard of the ſeas, and a 
vaſt deal more toll and labour than this would re- 
quire. | 


Another way to make an excellent Wine of Grapes 
TAKE ripe grapes gathered in a dry day, and put 


them into a preſs made for the purpoſe, with a fine 
canvas to contain the grapes ; then preſs them gently 


ſo as not to break the ſtones; then ſtrain the liquor 


well, and let it ſettle in a caſk ; then draw off the 
clear liquor with a ſyphon into a well-ſeaſoned veſlel ; 
ſtop it cloſe for forty-eight hours; then give it vent 
by a hole made with a gimblet, in the thickeſt part 
of the veſſel or caſk, and put therein a peg which 
may be eaſily moved; then in two days time ſtop it 
cloſe up, and it will be fit for drinking in about a quar- 
ter of a year's time, and not fall far ſhort of French 
wine in goodneſs. To ſeaſon your caſk or veſſel, 
take ſcalding hot water, put it into the veſſel, and 
then dry it with a rag dipt in brimſtone, and fix it 
in the caſk with the bung or cork. 


Engliſh Malmſey. 


Taxz of Engliſh galingal and cloves, each a dram 


beat them to powder, and infuſe them a day and a 
night in a pint of aqua vitz, in a wooden veſſel kept 
cloſe. covered; then put it into good claret, and it 
will make twelve or fourteen gallons of good malm- 
ſey, in ſive or ſix days: the drugs may be hung in a 
. in the caſk. 


To make Raiſin Wine. 


TAKE G hundred pounds of Malaga raiſins not 
Picked; 
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picked ; put them into a hogſhead of ſpring water ; 


let it ſtand a fortnight, ſtirring it twice a day ; then 
preſs it into a tub, and put to it a Piece of bread toaſt- 
ed, and ſpread with yeaſt, and let it ferment twenty 
four hours.; afterwards put the liquor into a veſſel, 


where it may work fourteen days longer; fill it up 


again as it works over, and when it has done work- 
ing, ſtop it cloſe up. You may put eighteen gallons 
of water upon the raiſins for a ſmall wine, and preſs 
it out in a week's time: you may bottle it off when 
it is about two months old, 


Another Raiſin Wine. 


TAKE two gallons of ſpring water, boil it about 
half an hour; put it into a ſtean with two pounds of 
raiſins ſtoned, as much ſugar, the rind of two lem- 
ons, and the Juice of four lemons ; then cover the 
ten, and let it ſtand four or five days; afterwards 
ſtrain it out, and bottle it. It will be fit for drinking 
in a fortnight's time, and be a pleaſant liquor to 


quench one's drought in the ſummer. 


To male Strawverry, Raſpberry, and Cherry-Wine. 


Mas your ſtrawberries or raſpberries, and put 
them into a linen bag, as you do when you make the 
grape-wine, and preſs them into a caſk, and order it 


in the ſame manner as the grape-wine. Thus cherry- 


wine may be made: you mult break the ſtones of the 
cherrics, which is not done in the grapes. 


To mahe a Wine like Claret. 


TAKE fix gallons of water, two gallons of cyder, 


eight pounds - of Malaga xa bruiſed ; put them 
all 
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all together, and let them ſtand cloſe covered in a 
warm place for a fortnight, ſtirring it every other day 
very well; then ſtrain out the liquor into a veſſel, 
and put to it a quart of barberries, a pint of the juice 


of raſpberries, and a pint of the juice of black cherries; 


work it up with muſtard ſeed, cover it with dough 

three or four days by the fire ide; then let it ſtand a 

week, and then bottle it off; «ad when it becomes 
neat, it will be like common claret. 


To at a Wine almoft equal to Sack. 


To every quart of water put a ſprig of rue, and 


to every gallon a handful of fennel roots; boil them 


all half an hour; then train it out, and to every gal- 
lon of this liquor put three pounds of honey; ; boil it 
again two hours, ſcum it well, and when it is cold, 
pour it off, and tun it into a caſk ; keep it in the 
veſſel a year, and then bottle it off for drinking. 


| To make Carat Wine. 


TAKE currants when they are ripe, bruiſe and 
ſtrain them; dilute it with an equal quantity of wa- 
ter boiled with fine ſugar, a pound to each gallon of 
liquor; diflolve in the liquor half an ounce of iſing— 
glaſs to every four or five gallons of liquor, and there 
will arife a thick ſcum ; which being taken, off, your 
liquor will be pretty clear ; draw it off into a cloſe 
vetlel ; it will finith its working, and become quite 


clear in three weeks or a moan? s time; then it may 


be bottled with a lump of loaf ſugar. The longer it 
is kept, the richer it will be. | | 
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To make Goofeberry Wine. 


To every four counts of gooſeberrier put a pound 
and a quarter of ſugar, and a quart of ſpring water; 
. bruiſe the gooſeberries, and let them ſtand in the wa- 
ter twenty-four hours, ſtirring them often; then preſs 
out the liquor into a proper veſſel, that it may fer- 
ment; and when it. has done, ſtop it up, and let it 
ſtand about a month ; then rack it into another veſlel 
for five or ſix weeks longer; after which bottle it off 
and put a ſmall lump of ſugar into each bottle ; cork 
them well, and then let them ſtand about a quarter of 
* before you drink them. 


To make Domaſcene Wine. 


Take two pounds and a half of ſugar to every 
_ gallon of water; boil and ſcum it for about two hours 
and to every gallon of liquor put five pints of ſtoned 
Damaſcens; boil them till it is of a beautiful colour; 
then ſtrain it through a ſieve; let it work in an open 
veſſel four days; pour off the lees, and then put it 
into the ſame veſſel again, to finiſh the fermentation, 
and afterwards ſtop it cloſe for ſix or eight months ; 
and then, if it is clear, you may bottle it up. You 
may keep it a year or two in bottles. 


To make coe o Wine, 


TAKE a TOP" of water, and to every gallor 
put two pounds of ſugar ; boil it about an hour, ther 
let it cool; make a toaſt, and ſpread both ſides of i 
with yeaſt; but you muſt, before you put it into th 
liquor, add to every gallon an ounce and a half o 


ſyrup of citron; beat it well in; then put in the toal 
whil. 


— 
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while it is warm; let it work for two or three days; 
in the mean time put in your cowſlip- flowers, bruiſ- 
ed a little, about a peck, together with two lemons 
ſliced, a pint of white wine to a gallon; let them 
ſtand two days, and afterwards turn 1t into a | Ivveet 
caſk. 


To make Black Cherry Wine, 


TAKE ſix gallons of ſpring water, boil it an hour; 
then take twenty-four pounds of black cherries bruiſ⸗ 
ed; take care not to break the ſtones; pour the boil- 
ing water upon the cherries, and ſtir them well to- 


gether; and after they have ſtood twenty-four hours 


ſtrain it, and to every gallon put two pounds of 
ſugar; mix it well, and let it ſtand a day longer; then 
pour off the clear into a veſſel, and keep it cloſe ſtopt ; : 


when it is very fine bottle it off for drinking. 


To 3 hi Wine. 


TAKE fix gallons of water, boil it a quarter of an 
hour; then let it cool till it is blood- warm, and put 
twenty-five pounds of Malaga raifins picked and rub- 
bed clean ; ſhred them into the water, together with 
half a buſhel of red ſage ſhred, and a pint of ale yeaſt; 
ſtir them all well together; let them ſtand covered in 
a warm place ſix or ſeven days; ſtir it once a day; 
then ſtrain it into a caſk, and after it has worked 


three or four days, ſtop it cloſe up, aud let it ſtand. 
about a week longer; then put in it two quarts, of 


Malaga wine; and when it is fine, bottle it. 
To make Wine of 3 | 


T4 KE quinces, clean them with a coarſe cloth, and 
2 5 grate 
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grate them with a grater ; preſs them through a linen. 
ſtrainer, and afterwards through a flannel : to every 
gallon of liquor put two pounds of refined ſugar ; and 
when the ſugar is melted, pour it off as often as there 
is a ſettlement at the bottom ; continue doing thus 
twenty-four hours; and when it is fine, put it into a 
caik ; let it remain a week unſtopt ; then ſtop it up 
cloſe Per ſix months, then if it is fine, you may bot- 
tle it; but if not, yot muſt draw it into another veſſel 
and ſtop it up again. 


To reſtore Pricked Wines. 


TAKE the wine down to the lees in another caſk, 
where the lees of good wine are freſh ; then take a 
pint of ſtrong agua vite ; ſcrape half a pound of yel- 
low bees' wax into it, and by heating the ſpirit, melt 
the wax over a gentle fire; then dip in it a cloth, 
and ſet it on ſire with a brimſtone match; put it 
flaming in at the bung, and ſtop the caſk cloſe: 


To reflore Wine decayed by too much vent or ſouring. 


STIR and ferment it well with a flat-ended ſtick, 
till you have removed it in all parts, and made it fer- 
ment, but touch not the lees; then pour in a pint of 
agua vite. and ſtop it up cloſe, and at the end of ten 
days it will be tolerably reſtored. Wine that is de- 
cayed by too much vent, may be recovered by put- 
ting burning hot cruits of bread into it. 


To cure muſty Wine, or that which taſtes of the Caſt, 


Rack it off upon lecs of rich wine of the ſame 
ſort ; then put into a bag four ounces of the powder 


of lenerel berries, and two ounces of the filings of 
— Rect $ 
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ſteel ; let it hang by a ſtring to the middle of the wine, 
and ſo by degrees lower it as you draw it off. 


To hinder Wine from turning, 


Pour a pound of 3 that has been melted into fair 
water, into your caſl pretty warm, and ſtop it 
cloſe. 


Jo take away the ill Scent of Wine. 


BAKE thoroughly a long rowler of dough ſtuck 
well with cloves, and hang it in your cafk, and it 
will draw the ill ſcent from the wine to it{clf, 


To remed, i bitt: r or ſour Scent. 


TAKE half a peck of barley, and boil it in two 
quarts of water, till one half of the water be waſted ; 
ſtrain it, and when well ſettled, pour it into the wine 
caſk, ſtirring it well, without touching the lees. 


To keep Wine jrom ſouring. 


Bois a gallon of wine with ſome beaten oyſter- 
ſhells, and crabs' claws calcined; ſtrain out the li- 
quid part, and when it is cool, put it to the wine of 
the ſame ſort, and it will give it a pleaſant and lively 
taſte. A ſtone of unflacked lime will keep wine from 
turning. 


To fweeten Wine 


FILL it upon the lees ; put a handful of the flow- 
ers of dry; and n. in it, and add a pound of 
muſtard- 


F ˙»m ˙  _— 8 
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muſtard-ſeed dry ground, which in a bag muſt be 
ſunk to the bottom of the caſk. b 


To make Wine fettle well. 


TAKE a pint of wheat, and bail. it till it burſt in a 
quart of water, and become: very {oft ; then ſqueeze 
it through a new linen cloth, and put a pint of the 
liquid part into a hogſhead of unſettled white wine, 
and it will fine it. 

1% Hom 0 %,, ITE & . 1 7 
To) Claret rough, 
2 Mt; 5 

Por a quart of c 4 to two quarts of ſloes; 
bake them in a gentle oven, till they have ſtewed out 
a great part of their moiſture ; then pour off what is 
liquid, and ſqueeze out the reſt; and half a pint of 
this will rouge ten gallons. 7 5 $0 3 


To recover. the 5 Colour of N, bite or Rheni i/b Wine. 


4 


RAck the wine Sogn the lees, -— if the out of 
the wine be faint and tawney, put in coniac lees, and 
pour the wine upon them, rolling and jumbling them 
together a conſiderable time in the cask; and in ten 
or twelve days rack off the wine, and it will be of a 
proper colour, and drink brisk and fine. | 


To help Wine that is * or ng 


Tak roch-allum powdered : an ounce, draw out 
four gallons of the wine, and ſtrew the powder in it; 
beat it well for the ſpace of half an hour; then fill 
up the cask, and ſet it on broach, being careful to let 
it take vent; ſo that by theſe means in three or four 
days you will find it an agreeable brisk wine. 2 

07 
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: How to. rack Wine. Hl 

T 58 is done with ſuch infirm ents s as are uſeful 
and appropriated to the manner of doing it, and 
cannot be ſo well deſcribed. by words, as by ſeeing 
it done; however, this obſerve in doing it: Let it 
be when. the wind ſets full north, and the weather 
is temperate and clear, that the air may the better 
agree with the conſtitution of the wine, and make 
it take more kindly ; as it is moreover moſt proper 
to be done in the increaſe of the moon, when ſhe 1s 
under the earth, and not in full height, & 


* 


To give Wines an agreeable Flavour. 


TAKE powder of ſulphur two ounces, half an 
_ ounce of calamus; incorporate them well together, 
and put them into a pint and half of borage-water ; 
let them ſteep in it a conſiderable time, and then, 
drawing off the water, melt the ſulphur and calamus 
in an iron pan, and dip in it as many rags as will 
ſoaæk it up; which put into the caſk; then rack 
Jour wine, and put in a pint of roſe· water, and, 
ſtopping the hogſhead, roll it up and down half an 
hour; after which let it continue ſtill two days; 3 
and by ſo ordering any Gaſcoign or red wine, it 
will have a pleaſant ſcent and A 


To mend W nes that 3 


Wann you have ſet your caſk abroach, place a 
coarſe linen cloth before the bare ; then put in the 
linen, and rack it in a dry caſk ; add then five or 
ſix ounces of the powder of aun; then roll and 


Jumble _ ſufficiently together ; and, upon ſet- 
T 7 tling, 


ee 
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tling, it will be fined down, and prove a very clear, 
PRE wine, both in taſte and ſeent. 


* mend 7 bite or Kuen 25 Wines. 
1 "EF, 

Ir theſe wines tive: ce apes taſte, the beſt 
way is ſpeedily to draw either of them half off, and 
to either of the halves put two gallons of new milk, 
and a handful of bay-ſalt, and as much rice; mix 
and beat them well together, for half an hour, with 
a ſtaff or paddler; then fill up the caſk, and when 
you have well rolled it, turn it over in the lees ; and 
two or three days after you may broach it, and It 
will drink _ fine and briſk. | | 5 


Another M ay to mend the 8 of W hite Wines, Qc. 


TAKE a gallon or more of morning's milk, put 
it into the caſk, and mix it well by rolling; then, 
when you perceive it is well ſettled, put in two or 
three ounces of iſing-glaſs, and about a quarter of a 
pound of loaf ſugar, fine ſcraped ; and then fill up 
the hogſhead, or other caſk, and roll it four or five 
times over, and this wall bring It to a colour and 
fineneſs. 


Toꝰo meliorate vitiated Wine, 


LET your wine be what it will; take a pint of 
clarified honey, a pint of water, wherein raiſins of 
the ſun have been well ſteeped ; three quarters of 
a pint of good white wine, or claret, according as 
the colour of your wine is ; let them ſimper, and 
boil a little over a gentle fire, to the conſumption of 
a third part, taking off the ſcum as faſt as it riſes; 
put it very hot into the vitiated wine, and let it 
| ſtand, 
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ſtend, the bung- hole being open; - then, in a linen 
rag, put a little bruiſed mace, nutmeg, and cloves, 
and hang the bag in the wine, by a ſtring, for three 
or four days; and ſo either new or old wine will 
not only. be fined, but much bettered ; for by theſe 
means they are reſtored from their foulneſs and de- 
cay, and yield a good ſcent and taſte :' you may, to 
perfect this work the more, when you take out the 
ſpice, hang in a ſmall bag of white muſtard ined, * 
rl nee and the work is done. 17 | 
E 1H n504-- wait 4 115 

75 5 Ice in Ber or cooling Wines, &c. 

TO Sk ice, take a ſtone — that will hold 
about three quarts of water, put into it two ounces 
of refined ſalt-petre, half an ounce of Florence or- 
riſe, and fill it with water boiling hot; ſtop it cloſe, 
and immediately let 'it down into a well; let it re- 
main there three or four hours, and when you break 
the bottle, you will find it full of hard Ice; or for 
want of this opportunity, diſſolve a pound of nitre 
in a bucket of water, and it will cool your bottles 
exceed ia ß. + Ho 0 
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An excellent way to make and order Cyder. 


Ta kx red-ſtrehks, pippins, pearmains, rennetings, 
golden-pippins, &c. when they are ſo ripe, that up- 
on ſhaking the tree they will fall with tolerable eaſe ; 
 bruite, or grind them very ſmall, and when they are 
come to a maſh, put them into a hair-bag, and 
ſqueeze them by degrees, not over haſtily ; then put 
up the liquor, well ſtrained through a fine hair-ſieve 
into a caſk well ſeaſoned; and aired with a lighted 
rag dipped in brimſtone; then math the preſſings 
with a little warm water, and add a fourth of it, 
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when preſſed out, to the coder; ; and to make it 
work kindly heat a little honey, three whites of eggs 
and a little flour together; put them into a fine rag 
and hang them by a ſtring to the middle of the cy- 
der-caſk ; then put in pretty warm, about a pint of 
new ale-yeaſt,; let it work, and well purge itſelf 
from drois five or ſix days; then draw it from the 
lees into ſmaller caſks, or into bottles, as your occa- 
fon ſerves ; if the latter, leave an inch vacant from 
the cork, leſt the bottles fly or break; and, if any - 


- ſuch danger appears, which you 'may perceive by 


the ſinging of the air through the porous parts of 
the corks, then it will be requiſite to open them, to 
let out the fermented air. In winter, cover the 
caſks or bottles warm, for fear of freezing or chil- 
ling; but in ſummer place them as cool as you can, 
leſt the heat make it ferment, ſo that it taint, be- 
come muſty, grow 12601 ropey; and that it may 
the better feed, and keep its body, put ſmall lumps 
of loaf 1 2 . * 


Summer Cyder for pron heul, 8. 


TAKE codlins, or other juicy ſummer apples, not 
too ſweet ; or, if they be, allay them with thoſe 
that are ſharper; gather them not too ripe, but 
when they begin to turn; and lay them to ſweat in 
hay or ſtraw, for two or three days; then quartey 
them and take out the cores and kernels; then 
bruiſe and preſs them as the former; boil ſome ſli- 
ced codlins, and ſliced quinces in fair water, with a 


few tops of roſemary, and blades of mace; and 
maſh this water with the preſſings of the apples; 
preſs it out as before, and mix one fourth part with 
the cyder; put it up, and add two quarts of white 
or Rheniſh wine to every twelve gallons; purge it 
| as 
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as the former; draw it off when ſettled, and keep 
it cool ſor preſent ſpending, for it will, not. keep 
longer than September. Some think the ener v will 
be better if the apples are not cored en 2 
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Another. Receipt iu make: good Gt. 
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TAKE pippins @r-pearmains,jpr haryeys,, before 
they are too ripe, and et them ly, a day or, two in 
order to ſweat; grind them, and preſs out the j Juice, 
and put it preſently into a hogſhead, leaving it 
room to work; let it have no vent, except a little 
hole near the hoops ; ; put in three or four pounds 
of raiſins, and two pounds of ſugar, to make it work 
the better; rack it often, in order to ſine it, into 
ſmall veſſels, cloſe ſtopt, except a ſmall hole as 
before: If it works after it is racked off, put into 
the veſſel a few raiſins for it to feed ans and bottle! it 
off about March. 

NM. B. You muſt never mix ane and winter 
fruit together. But if you would have your cyder 
ſtronger than the common method of making it, 
put your apples into a lever-preſs, and ſqueeze them 


gently, and but little, and then let it work as be- 
fore. | 


To make Perry. 


TAKE pears that have a vinous juice, ſuch as the 
gooſeberry-pear, horſe pear, both red and white; the 
john, the choke-pears, and other pears of the like 
kind; take the reddeſt of the ſort; let them be 
ripe, but not too ripe, and grind them as you do 
your apples when you make cyder, and work it off 
in the ſame manner; if your pears are of a tweet 
taſte, mix a few crabs with them. = 

To 
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To make Mum. 


TAakE a hogſhead of water, boil away about a 
third part, and brew therewith ſeven buſhels of 
wheat-meal, one buſhel of oat meal, and one buſhel 
of ground - beans; tun it, but do not fill the veſſel 
too full at firſt; as ſoon as it begins to work, put 
therein of the inner rind of fir three pounds, tops 
of fir and birch one pound, carduus benedifus three 
handfuls, flowers of roſa folis one handful and a 
half, alder-flowers two large handfuls, cardamum- 


ſeeds bruiſed three ounces, barberries bruiſed one 


ounce : Let the liquor work over the veſſel as little 


as may be; then fill it up and ſtop it; having 
firſt put into it ten new-laid eggs, not broken nor 


cracked; ſtop it cloſe and drink it when it is two 
years old. | 


7 


To ale Stud 


TAKE fix gallons of water, put in the whites of 
three eggs, mix them well together, then add ten 
pounds of the beſt honey ; boil them together about 
an hour, and then put in cinnamon, cloves, and 
mace, a ſprig of roſemary: When it is cool, put in 
a ſpoonful of yeſt, and put it in a barrel, and, as it 
works over, keep filling the veſſel; when it has 
done working, ſtop it up cloſe; and when it is well 
ſettled down, bottle it for drinking. | 


To make Metheglin, 


TAKE ſpring water as much as you pleaſe, make 
it ſo ſtrong with honey as that it will bear an egg; 


| boil it very well till a good part be waſted, and 


whilſt 
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whilſt it boils, put in a good quantity of whole ſpice, 
roſemary, balm, and other cordial and agreeable 
herbs; when it is well boiled, let it cool, having 
ſtrained it from the herbs and ſpice; when it is al- 
moſt cold put in a little yeſt; and when it is cold, 
put it into a veſſel, with the ſpice that was boiled 
therein; let it Rand a few days, then bottle it up. 


To make Shrub, | | 


Takx brandy two quarts, the juice of five lem- 
ons, and the peels of two lemons, half a nutmeg; 
mix them together in a large bottle, ſtopt cloſe, and 
let them ſtand three days; then put in three pints 
of white wine, and a pound and a half of ſugar; 
mix and ſtrain twice through a flannel, and bottle 
it up for ule, | 
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